unspeakably important, then, in 


decision is easy. 


_ they yet are halting. Now, 


‘not always right to seck our own enjoyment. 


“must possess firmness and stability. 


your influence. But while halting between two 


~might draw others after you; you might fave} 
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he at Philadel te: pt 
lication, should tbe addressed to ‘he prope vibers, be| undescribed let them remain. 


souls from death: you might deck your crown 
of rejoicing with jewels. [tis at this sacrifice 
of usefulness that you remain undecided. This 


is unreasonable. And, 


9. Look at the interests at stake—the soul 
and its welfare for time and’ eternity. And the 
great question is to be decided in the few re- 
maining moments of this probationary state, and 
to be decided once for all, And how long will 
you, how long can. you, hesitate? How long 
halt between two opinions! Look into the eter- 
nal world, and see the consequences of living 
and dying in a state of suspense. I will not ai- 
to describe the consequences, For ever 
Let imagination 
picture them to the soul. No, imagination can 
never reach them. Let them remain as the word 
of God has left them—the smokeof their torment 
ascendeth for ever and ever. Hell with ail its hor- 
rors, and those eternal, is the doom of those who 
live and die halting between two opinions. Will 
you thus live and die ? 


For the Presbyterian. 
INDECISION. 
How long halt ye between two opinions.—1 Kings xviii. 21. 
_ ‘Phe prophet addresses the people as undecid- 
ed and hesitating. My design is to show that in- 
decision, on the subject of religion, is unreasona- 
ble. It is important, in all great matters, to be 


1. Indecision on this subject is unreasonable, 
because the case is not a difficull one to decide. 
If the matter were a very difficult one, there could 
be ao great unreasonableness in halting, at least 
fur a time, between the two opinions. ‘There 
could be no unreasonableness in the halting, un- 
less it were continued for a longer period than 
might be requisite for an intelligent investigation 
and decision. But there is no very great diffi- 
culty here. The matier is perfectly plain. A 
The objects, or ultimate ends 
presented by the two opinions, are so diverse in 
their nature, that the mind needs not hesitate a 
moment between them. On the “one side is 
heaven, on the other hell; here is happiness, 
there is misery ; here is honour, there is infamy. 
How long need you halt between bliss and wo? 
How long between heaven and hell? When the 
opinions, or the objects which they present to 
your minds are so different, where ie the need 
of hesitation? In a case so plain, how unrea- 
sonable is indecision ! 

2. And it is unreasonable because there is 
sufficient evidence to command assent: If there 
were not much evidence in favour of Christiani- 
ty, and a life conformed to it; or if the evidence 
for and against were pretty equally balanced, 
there might ‘be some pretence for halting and 
delay. But there is an abundance of evidence, 
and this evidence is almost entirely on one side. 
There is so much more evidence for Christianity 
than against it, so much more in favour of a life 
of piety than of irreligion, that there is no ex- 
cuse for hesitation. Indeed, so overwhelming is 
the evidence in favour of religion, that the irre- 
ligious themselves acknowledge its worth, and 
intend, some day, to become themselves the fol- 
lowers of Christ. But the time is not yet come ; 


3. This indecision is unreasonable, hecause 
there are sufficient inducements to be decided. 
‘There are motives which should at once decide 
us for God, holiness, and heaven. Did we look 
no further than our enjoymenis in this world, we 
should hesitate no longer. But look into eternity ! 
See there a heaven and a hell, and what weigh- 
tier inducements can you have to cume to a de- 

4. God requires us to be decided. He says, 
How long halt ye? ‘To the angel of the church 
of Laodicea he said, Thou art neither cold nor 
hot. I will spue thee out of my mouth. ‘Thou 
sayest, lam rich. I counsel thee to buy of me 
gould tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich. 
Rev. iii. 14—22. Will you regard the counsel 
of God? Has he nota right to command? Is 
it not your duty to ubey? Can you hope to 
prevail against him? Wo to him that striveth 
with his Maker! Have you an arm like God? 
Can you thunder with a voice like his ? 

5. It will never, at any future time, be easier 
to decide than it is at present. ‘There is no rea- 
sonable ground of hope that any difficulties 
which may now be in the way, will be less here- 
afier. ‘They will probably increase, with time, 
in number and magnitude. It is as easy now to 
decide as it ever will be. The work of repent- 
ance is as easy now. ‘Then why hesitate and 
linger? Remember Lot's wife ! 

6. Indecision occasions a great loss of time. 
Time is precious. Not a moment should be 
lost. By an undecided manner in the pursuit 
of an object, we often lose more time than is 
necessary for its accomplishment. In worldly 
matters you know the importance of decision. 
‘Phen no ‘time is lost in thinking what is to be 
done, and halting between this business and 
that. Soin religion. It is important to have 
the mind made up. By a contrary course, halt- 
ing between two opinions, more time is taken 
than is requisite for repenting and turning unto 
God. All this time, as to the great end for 
which time is given, ts losf. It is lost to useful- 
ness—it is lost to enjoyment—and so far from 
being spent to the glury of God, it is spent in 
rebellion against him. Were you to manage 
your temporal concerns as you do your spiritual, 
not only should your poverty come as one that 
travelleth, and your want as an armed man, but 
you would be set down as a maniac, your pro- 
perty taken from you, and guardians appointed 
for the benefit of your children. ‘l'here is some 
truth in the Scripture, ‘he hearts of the sons of 
men is full of evil, and madness is in their hearts 
while they live, and after that they go to the 
dead.—Eccl. ix. 3. ‘Their indecision is so un- 
reasonable that it is madness. For, 

7. dt is a great sacrifice of enjayment. In- 
decision is incompatible with true happiness. 
While halting, you cannot be happy. If yéu 
would make happiness your own, you must. 
come to the Lord Jesus Christ, and serve him’ 
with all your heart. While staying away, you 
rob yourself of the peace which religion affords ; 
and in addition to this, you make yourself heir 
of all the misery a state of suspense bequeaths. 
You lose the happiness religion would give, you 
gain the wretchedness suspense begets, and all 
the sorrow inseparable from a life of sin, for 
there is no peace to the wicked. 


« Like the rough sea, that cannot rest, 
You live devoid of peace; 

A thousand stings within your breast, 
Deprive your soul of ease.” 


8. Jt is a great sacrifice of usefulness. It is 


We should not make happiness ourend. ‘There 
may be inglorious ease. ‘The cross is to be borne 
though wearisome to the flesh. We should aim 
at usefulness. ‘To be extensively and perma- 
nently useful in the highest degree, we must be 
obedient to God, and decided in our obedience. 
‘Phere must be no half-way work about it. Un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel. Decision 
of character is essential 10 the. accomplishment 
of great purposes. If you would do » you 
ou must 
be on the right side of every good cause, and 
take a decided stand in its favour, not fearing a 
litle trouble, nor a little:expense, but determined 
to surmount difficulties, and make the world feel 


opinions, where are you? Not in a. command- 


position for doing good.. Should you come) feed them 


ing 
out on the Lord's side, you might do good ; 


«Why will you in the crooked ways 
Of sin and folly go? 

In pain you travail all your days, 
To reap immortal wo 

10. The undecided man is to a thou- 
sand temptations, and he has little or no strength 
to resist them. The man of decision shuns a 
multitude of temptations, and when assailed, he 
has the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, with which to resist and 
conquer. He is strong in the Lord. He is pre- 
pared to meet difficulties and discouragemenis, 
and overcome them. Luther had decision; and 
to his decision and boldness, under God, is the 
world indebted for the glorious reformation. Had 
Luther been an Erasmus, Popery might yet have 
held undisputed sway over chrisiendom. But 
Luther's boldness and decision were irresistible. 
He kindled a fire which shall burn until the Jas! 
trumpet shall awake the slumbering dead. De- 
cision and boldness now may accomplish propor- 
tionable results. Let Christians be decided, es- 
pecially the young, let them cling to the cross, 
and follow Christ through evil and through good 
report, follow the Lamb withersoever he leadeth 
them. ‘Ihus shall they resist temptation, thus 
overcome the world. And, sinner, shall I leave 
thee undecided? My soul bleeds for thee. Why 
wilt thou die? O! flee to Jesus, and say, 


«“ Should worlds conspire to drive me hence, 
Unmoved and firm this heart should lie ; 
Resolved, for that’s my last defence, 
If I must perish, here to die!” 
W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 

“PRESBYTERIANS ARE NOT HONEST.” 

This is a grave charge to be brought against 
so large and respectable a body as is here 
named. A charge of moral dishonesty! It is 
not made against some few recreant members, 
but against them as a body without discrimina- 
tion. It has been said of them, in this whole- 
sale manner, a thousand times, * they are not 
honest, they do not preach what they believe.”’ 
There ought to be the clearest proof of this 
before it is repeated. Without such proof, 
Christian charity would hardly allow us to bring 
such a charge against the most fanatic sect that 
claims to belong to the Church of Christ. . It 
may seem that we are asking attention to a 
charge that is not worthy the least notice ; and 
that impression would be correct were it not 
the fact that it is constantly uttered for sectarian 
purposes, and has great influence with many 
well meaning but ill informed people to whom 
it is addressed, ‘They hear it on almost every 
occasion, when Presbyterians are alluded to, 
from those to whom they are accustomed to 
listen with deference. It is urged in extenua- 
tion of all kinds of incivility towards those who 
are accused, and would they make proselytes 
from their ranks or turn the tide of popular fa- 
vour against them, would they find an excuse 
for not co-operating with them in the cause of 
Christ, or for not treating them with the com- 
mon civilities of life, would they urge an apol- 
ogy for their neglect of worship when none but 
Presbyterian is near, for one or for all of these 
it is enough to say, ** they are not honest, thev 
do not preach what they believe.’”” Now it is 
the effect of this stale charge upon the minds 
of many, who are not able to discern the 
truth, that leads me to wish your readers to 
know against whom it is made, on what ground 
it is made, and whether those who make it are 
competent to judge as to the fact. As no par- 
ticular class is specified it is fair to presume 
that they intend it to apply to the whole Pres- 
byterian family, ministers and members. But 
among them in this country may be included 
not only the Old and New-schoul Presbyterians, 
commonly so called, but the Cumberland branch, 
the Reformed Dutch, the Associate Church, 
the Associate Reformed Church, the Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Church, the Lutheran Church, 
and the German Reformed Church. All these 
are essentially Presbyterian, and from the form 
of the charge, it is fair to suppose that it is 
brought against one or another of them accor- 
ding as those who bring it happen to be in the 
vicinity of one or other of these denominations. 
Then, without crossing the waters to look at 
the branches of this family, in Great Britain, or 
on the continent, we have, aecording to a late 
estimate 6966 Churches, 4,406 Ministers, and 
nearly 700,000 communicants of the Church of 
Christ, charged with the highhanded crime of 
moral dishonesty. ‘These four thousand four 
hundred ministers, who have the solemn vows 
of God upon them to preach his trath, to 
say no more of private members, are accused 


ing what they do not believe to be the truth. It 
would seem that this single fact would lead those 
who are accustomed to make this remark to 
| pause and reflect before they repeat it, lest they 
forfeit their Christian character in the eyes o 
all Christendom except their own. But if we 
lose sight of the name and look at the grounds 
of this charge we shall find that the number of 
the accused is not yet told. They are said to 
be ** dishonest” and not to “ preach what they 
believe,’’ because they do not hold up certain 


without discrimination or distinction of preach-| 


They go further, and because we will not ac- 
knowledge this hideous monster of their own 
conception, and proclaim it at all times as our 
own, in — to what we believe, they ac- 
cuse us of moral dishonesty—of not preaching 
what we believe. But if the charge is made on 
the ground of Calvinism, it lies against the 
whole body of Calvinists. Hence it is virtually 
made against many of the Episcopal Church, 
the Congregational, the Moravian, a great pro- 
portion of the Baptist, the Calvinistic Methodist, 
and many others that need not be spec 
All these according to the wholesale manner, 
that the charge is made, and on the grounds that 
it is made, are accused of being dishonest and 
not ogee what they believe. A fearfully 
bold and reckless charge! Whocan have the 
moral courage to make it? Who is it that would 
fain proclaim to the world that moral honesty is 
to expire with them? ‘Those who reiterate this 
charge, as far as we know, are confined to the 
ranks of a single denomination. But so far are 


} all of them from either making or sanctioning} 


it, that they have among them many excellent, 
pious, and learned men. 
ranks of their communion that the ery in general, 
comes. Now they ought to admit that every 
denomination, not excepting the whole class of 
Calvinists, know what their own belief is, and 
whether their preaching is in harmony with 
it, as well or better than any other. They have 
not only digested their own articles of belief and 
thus qualified themselves to judge of their import, 
but it is their business constantly to study and 
expound them. But our accusers take upon 
themselves to say what we believe, and we 
must relinquish all right of judgment, believe as 
they say we do, and preach as they say we 
ought, else we are not honest. But are 
they competent to decide what our belief is? 
Have they candour to do it? Have they stu- 
died our articles of belief with minds suflicient- 
ly unbiased to fit them for the task? Instead 
of this they are free to acknowledge a strong 
prejudice against the doctrines of their ‘ dis- 
honest” brethren. ‘This has at times been car- 
ried so far as to occasion the remark that they 
hate the doctrines of Presbyterians as bad as 
they do the devil.” And when we have seen 
the bitier feelings which they exhibit towards 
the ** creed of the Calvinists” it has been diffi- 
cult to repress the thought that if they * hate 
the devil” as bad as they appear to hate our doc- 
trines, they must be eminently holy. But vio- 
lating as they do, at the ouiset, one of the first 
principles of this department of controversy, it 
has been found to be of little use to argue with 
them. If convinced of their error, it is against 
their will, and then, according to the old adage, 
they are of the same opinion still, Instead of 
altempting argument therefore, we would simp- 
ly turn upon thern with weapons like their own. 
We would say to them, you “are not honest.”’ 
You **do not bel'eve’’ the unqualified charge 
you utter, unless you are more grossly ignorant 
than we are willing to admit. Look at the 
holy men who, on the ground of your charge, 
have graced our ranks, who believed as we be- 
lieve, and preached as We endeavuur to preach, 
the very doctrines on wich they built their 
eternal hopes ; look at the Baxters, the Henrys, 
the Edwardses, the Brainerds, and a long list of 
those who had * rather die than do wrong,” 
than to be dishonest or to preach what they did 
not believe, ani you are dishonest, you dv not 
say what you believe, if you accuse them of 
being dishonest men. You cannot believe them, 
or the great body of Christians to which they 
belong, to be dishonest, according to any Chris- 
tian or candid principles upon wh'ch you can 
judge them. On you then rests the charge of 
moral dishonesty, and not on us, so long as you 
utter this groundless assertion. Why then re- 
peat what you yourselves do not believe? Why 
thus sever the bonds of brotherly love that ought 
to bind the whole family of Christ together? If 
that is your wish, it may multiply converts 
to a party, but not to Christ. But converts 
thus obtained are of little worth. ‘They will 
be little honour to the séct that claims them. 
If they are converted to you on such a prin- 
ciple, if that is all, they are yet to be con- 
verted to God or they perish for ever. 
ERuTHROs. 


— 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
SCOTTISH ITEMS. | 

Tue Greyrriar’s Cuurcu.—This ancient 
edifice of the Church of Scotland, in Edinburgh, 
was entirely destroyed by fire on the morning 
of January 19th last, the Sabbath-day.. It was 
in this church that the National Covenant was 
signed, 207 years ago. In the next year after- 
wards, Alexander Henderson was appointed its 
minister. His tomb-stone is in the adjoining 
ehureh-yard. Dr. Blair's monumental tablet 
was on itswall. Principal Robertson, (the his- 
torian,) and Dr. John Erskine were, at one 
time, united in the collegiate charge. It is the 
latter who is described by Walier Scott in his 
novel, where the lawyer Pleydell takes Guy 
- Mannering to church in Edinburgh. ‘The Grey- 
friars was in the hands of the establishment, the 
congregation having joined the Free Church and 
worshipping elsewhere, under two different pas- 

tors, the Rev. Messrs. Sym and Guthrie. — 
_Lapy Gienorcpy’s Cuapet.— This was an- 
other of the ancient churches of Edinburgh, 
which, by law, fell to the establishment, but, 
being on the line of a projected rail-road, it has 
been lately taken down. ‘The chapel was built 
by the noble lady whose name it bore, about 
seventy years ago, for the evangelical party in 
the struggle then acting. Dr. Balfour had con- 
sented to be the first pastor, but his Presbytery 
refused their assent. Dr. Snell Jones was pas- 
tor for more than fifty years. Lady Glenorchy 
was buried (in 1786, aged 44) in an excavation 
under the floor of the church, and previous to 
the late dilapidation of the edifice, her body was 
removed to another ground. ‘The following 

passage is from her diary of June 7, 1778: 
‘*’Ihe Lord has brought me to give up the 
chapel wholly to himself, being the Head, Go- 
vernor, and Lawgiver of His Church; and last 


night, and this day, He called me to surrennder| 


up myself and all my plans wholly to Him, 


those Calvinistic sentiments which the great 
body of Presbyterians, with many others, are 
supposed to hold. According to these views it 
is well known that we believe in the dec.ees of 
God or that eternal purpose of his, whereby 
** according to the counsel of his own will, for 
his own glory he hath foreordained whatsoever, 
comes to pass,”’*means as much as-ends. Every 
step of the means we believe is so included in the 
decree that if they should not be employed the 
end would not be attained, and all is so ordered 
by infinite wisdom as not to interfere with the 
free agency of the creature. But our accusers, 
losing sight of the means, come by a single step 
to the end and impute to us, in opposition to 
one of the first principles of Polemic ‘Theology, 
the belief that if we are to be saved we shall be, 
do what we may, repent or not. If we are not 
to be saved, we shall not be, though we comply 
with all the terms of salvation. It has been said 
that a certain class of Hottentots, of the lowest 
order, keep fish till it becomes almost putrefied 
and then give it to babes who have not teeth. 
In that state it wants little mastication. So our 
accusers shamefully pervert our doctrines, till 
no one sound in faith, would own them as hav 
ing any affinity to our faith, and then not only 
to toothless babes, but in their own in- 
ability to digest strong meat, feed on the dish 


views which the accusers think grow out of| 


without any known reserve. I got power to 
ask much for the chapel for ages to come, that 
it might be alamp and a witness for the doctrines 
of the true Churel: in future generations, a place 
where true vital religion might be taught, and 
where souls might daily be born again, and sav- 
ingly united to Christ. I have some degree of 
faith for this, and that a proper pastor would be 
provided for it by the Lord in his own time, and 
I sought patience to cast upon Him for the an- 
swer of this prayer. And now, O my gracious 
Saviour, as | have devoted myself, and all that [ 
am and have, unto thee this day, upon my kuees, 
and with my heart and tongue, | would now, in 
thy presence, confirm it with my hand, and with 
all sincerity of heart, solemnly give up and 
commit to thee my soul, body and spirit, my life, 
reputation, goods, friends, relations, health, and 
outward comforts, my understanding, will, and 
affections; in short, all that I am and have, to be 
disposed‘ of as shall be most for the glory of thy 
name, and the eternal good of my soul. Guide 
and conduct me through life, be with me to 
support and comfort me in death, and receive me 
at last into thy kingdom and glory, to be ever 
with thee throughout eternity. And the whole 
glory and praise shall be ascribed unto the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God, for ever 
and ever,”’ 
Dr. ABEercromBir.—This distinguished phy- 


ified.| 


It is from the lower} 


they have prepared with an unenviable relish. 


sician and philosopher, was one of the most de- 


| ists and the Oxfordists say is a view required to 


voted and liberal members of the Free Church. 
He was a Ruling Elder in the new &. Andrews. 
Edinburgh. He was born at Aberdeen, in 1781, 
and died November 14, 1844. He began to 

ractice medicine in Edinburgh ta 1803. ‘The 

niversity of Oxford conferred the honorary 
degree of M. D. in 1834, and inthe next year 
he was elected Rector of Marischal College,| 
Aberdeen, His principal medical writings are 
on the diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
and the abdominal organs. His philosophical 
works are on the intellectual powers, and the 
philosophy of the moral feelings. His religious 
compositions are on the harmony of Christian 
faith aud character, the Messiah 4 an example, 
and other practical subjects. His munificence| 
in religious and philanthroyical) charities has 
been rarely equalled. He had a& utter distaste} 
for controversy, and the editor of she Edinburgh 
Witness says—* As there ate rentarks most pro- 
minent, and peculiarizing diffetences among 
those writ/en epistles, all of which are equally 
authoritative and alike inspired, 80 in looking 
back on those living epistles, oece sanctified, 
and now glorified together, we would remark of 
Abercrombie, that to an epistle of the apostle 
John he was the likest of all. 


For the Preebyterian. 
DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Editor—From circumstances which it is 
unnecessary to mention, | am compelled to be- 
lieve that there exist among us considerable mis- 
apprehensions, on tgesudject of church discip- 
line. Some, for instance, seem to believe that 
in cases of suspension or excommunication, we 
must proceed on inferential reasoning, or we 
must for the sake of consistency give up our 
arguments in favdur of infant baptism. If by 
inferential reasoning they do not mean analogi- 
cal or constructive reasoning, but necessary im- 
plication, I fully agree with them ; neither would 
I exclude circumstantial evidence, even in cases 
that ‘involve the highest penalty; only let us 
have certainty. But here arises the question, 


‘whether we require the same certainty in the 


reception of members into the church, as in cast- 
ing them out of it?’ We surely may proceed on 
less evidence in conferring a benefit tan in in- 
flicting a penalty. We feel that we would do 
wrong to withhold the privilege of church-mem- 
bership from children or adults, even in many 
cases where the evidence for their admission 
amounts not to certainty. My eonvietion in 
favour of infant baptism is such that the argu- 
ments against it do not disturb me, but the evi- 
dence for it is not such as would satisfy my 
mind in a case of suspension or excommunica- 
tion. 

Since my hand is in, and as I do not trouble you 
with many letters, I shall add a few remarks on 
the subject of school discipline. Your corres- 
pondent of the 26th ult. seems to think that 
though Solomon speaks of the rod for children, 
we are not to understand that mode of discipline 
to be a positive command, and that his whole 
spirit and design is the end fo be gained. Well, 
we do not suppose that he commanus us to use 
the rod where it is unnecessary, or where the 
end can be gained by better means, but surely 
he means that the rod is a necessary means, in 
some cases, Or we must despair of understand- 
ing him on any subject. He does not necessa- 
rily teach that all children require the rod; but 
if he does not teach that a considerable number 


' of them require it, his language is not fit to be a 


proverb; fur that is always understood to ex- 
press a thing that is not uncommon. If teach- 
ers are what your correspondent represents them 
to be, they are a hard set, and a great deal worse 
than I ever thought them. After having seen a 
good deal of discipline, I am fully convinced 
that corporal punishment is used more judi- 
ciously and moderately in schools than in fami- 
lies. I leave out of the comparison the families 
where there is no government atall. ‘The chil- 
dren of such soon punish their parents and them- 
selves, or are punished by their neighbours, or 
by the laws of their country. 

It is very comfortable for a teacher who is 
well established so that he can have a-suflficient 
number of orderly children, to discipline without 
the rod, and instead of it to use expulsion; and 
that there are some who ought to be expelled 
fur the good of others, I have no doubt, yet l 
believe there are some good scholars and very 
worthy men who, if expulsion in their early 
days had been made entirely to supersede the 
rod, would soon have been expelled from all the 
schools within their reach, and left to grow up 
in ignorance. | W. M. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN OXFORD PROFESSOR ON OXFORDISM. 
(From Letter 148, in Dr. Arnold’s Life and Correspon- 


dence.) 

‘6, .... Suppose a young man, when he be- 
gins to think seriously upon life, resolving to 
turn to God, and studying the scriptures to learn 
the way, it is clear that all this stuff about the 
true church would never so much as come into 
his head. He would feel and see that the mat. 
ter of his soul’s salvation lay between God and 
Christ on the one hand, and himself on the 
other; and that his belonging to this or that 
church had really no more to do with the mat- 
ter, than his being born in France or England, 
in Westmoreland or in Warwickshire.... ‘The 
Popish and Oxford view of Christianity is, that 
the church is the mediator between God and the 
individual; that the church (i. e. in their sense, 
the clergy) is a sort of chartered corporation, 
and that by belonging to this corporation, or by 
being attached to it, any given individual acquires 
such and such privileges. ‘This is a priestcraft, 
because it lays the stress, not on the relations of 
a man’s heart towards God and Christ, as the 
gospel does, but on something wholly artificial 
and formal—his belonging to a certain so-called 
society ; and thus—whether the society be alive 
or dead, whether it really help the man in good- 
ness or not—still it claims to step in and inter- 
pose itself as the channel of grace and salvation, 
when it certainly is not the channel of salvation, 
because it is visibly and notoriously no sure 
channel of grace. Whereas all who go straight 
to Christ, without thinking of the church, do 
manifestly and visibly receive grace, and have 
the seal of His Spirit, and therefore are certainly 
heirs of salvation. ‘I'his, I think, applies to any 
and every church, it being always true that the 
salvation of a man’s soul is effected by the 
change in his heart and life, wrought by Christ's 
Spirit; and that his relation to any church is 
quite a thing subordinate and secondary ; al- 
though, where the church is what 1 should be, 
it is so great a means of grace, that its benefits 
are of the highest value. But the heraldic or 
succession view of the question I can hardly 
treat gravely ; there is something so monstrous- 
ly profane in making our heavenly inheritance 
like an earthly estate to which our pedigree is 
our title. And really what is called a succes- 
sion is exactly a pedigree, and nothing better ; 
like a natural descent it conveys no moral no- 
bleness—nay, far less than natural descent; for 
I am a believer in some transmitted virtue in a 
blood, but the succession notoriously con- 

veys none..... But the simple point is this: 
Does our Lord, or do his apostles, encourage 
the notion of salvation through the church ? or 
would any human being ever collect such a no- 
tion from the scriptures? Once begin with tra- 
dition and the so-called fathers, and you get, no 
doubt, a very different view. This the Roman- 


- modify and add to that of the scriptures. I be- 


lieve that because it does modify, add to, 
wholly alter the view of the scripture, therefore 
it is altogether false and anti-Christian.” 


| For the Presbyterian. 
MINOR CHARACTERS IN THE BIBLE. 
No. Il.—DIOTREPHES,. 


The Apostle John gives a few lines to this 
man ‘in his letter to Gaius. What a contrast! 
It seems that he was in the Church, but instead 
of being, like Gaius, a ‘fellow helper to th 
truth”’ and rejoicing to be a coadjutor of the last 
surviving Apoaile of the Lord Jesus, he aspired to 
a higher estimation and authority than the beloved} 
disciple himself possessed, ‘* He loveth to have 
the pre-eminence,” and so he would not so much 
as receive the Apostle; and perhaps it was his 
hindering the reading or consideration of what 
Johu had written, that he refers to, when he says, 
‘TI wrote unto the Chureh; but Diotrephes’’ 
&c. Nor did he stop here; but he * prated 
with malicious words”’ against the lovely old 
man, and would cast out of the Church such as 
would not conspire against him. 

Well! John himself had been once rebuked 
for this spirit, and he may have had, on that ac- 
count, the greater forbearance towards this am- 
bitious and injurious person. When, in the days 
of their ignorance, the twelve had disputed 


among themselves which should be the greatest, 


their Lord at once corrected their worldly 
thoughts, and assured them that he who aspired, 
from such motives as they evinced, to be first s 
all, should be at length degraded to be last o 
all ; and it was then he set the little child in the 
midst of them as the Apostolic emblem. Cer- 
tainly, however, John felt no disposition to re- 
taliate on Diotrephes, but after this brief allusion 
to his case, turns to Gaius with this paternal ad- 
monition, ** beloved, follow not that which is 
evil, but that which is good: he that doeth 
good is of God; but he that doeth evil 
hath not seen God.” Blessed counsel! may 
all who receive it study their Christian charac- 
ter by this plain criterion! Are we following 
the good? Are we doing good—both as to 
godly obedience and godly benevolence ? 


HUME AND HIS MOTHER. 

Tt seems that Hume received a religious edu- 
cation from his mother, and early in life was the 
subject of strong and hopeful religious impres- 
sions; but as he approached to manhood, they 


were effaced, and confirmed infidelity succeed-| 


ed. Maternal partiality, however alarmed at 
first, came to look with less and less pain upon 
this declaration, and filial love and reverence seem 
to have been absorbed in the pride of philosophi: 
cal skepticism ; for Hume now applied himself 
with unwearied, and unhappily, with successful 
efforts, to sap the foundation of his mother’s 
faith. 
he went abroad into foreign countries ; and as he 
was returning, an express met him in London, 
with a letter from his mother, informing him 
that she was ina deep decline and could not 
long survive; she said she found herself without 
any support in her distress ; that he had taken 
away that source of comfort upon which in all 
cases Of affliction she used to rely, an! that now 
she found her mind sinking into despair: she 
did not doubt that her son would afford her some 
substitute for her religion; and she conjured: 
him to hasten home, or at least to send hera let- 
ter, containing such consolations as philosophy 
can afford to a dying mortal. Hume was over- 
whelmed with anguish on receiving this letter, 
and hastened to Scouvland, twaveting 
night; but before he arrived his mother expired. 
No permanent impressions secm, however, to 
have been made on his mind by this most trying 
event; and whatever remorse he might have felt 
at the moment, he soon relapsed into his wonted 
ubduracy of heart.— Quarterly Review. 


From the New York Observer. 
A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT.—NO VII. 


Some writers on experimental religion have 
been so much afraid of the selfish system, that 
they have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
have refused to reckon gratitude among the 
Christian graces, because, as they alleged, it 
was merely an exercise of the selfish class. It 
is recollected also, that about half acentury past, 
Godwin, in his * Political Justice,” brought 
out a system of morals, in which gratitude was 
proscribed as an unworthy feeling; ,and this false 
notion was so far extended, as even to condemn 
the gratitude of children to their parents ; main- 
taining that they were under no obligation what- 
ever to them. Surely philosophy when unbap- 
tized in the Christian font, is prone to degener- 


ate into downright foolishness, and not merely 


to take on the stamp of folly, but of impiety. 
And when religious men square their sentiments 
by some human theory, instead of taking the 
Oracles of God for their guide, they are apt to 
run into dangerous extremes, and adopt extra- 
vagant errors. ‘This is ** man’s wisdom which 
cometh to nought.”” Our faith must not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
The writer once heard a distinguished and evan- 
gelical preacher say from the pulpit, that a large 
part of the exercise of true religion consisted in 
gratitude. At first, he was somewhat stariled 
at the idea, as fearing that too large a space was 


given to this particular exercise ; but the more he 


has meditated onjthe subject, the more convin- 
ced has he become that the preacher was right. 
Let it be inquired, what is the primary ground 
of our duty to God, and what is the first and prin- 
cipal exercise of mind which corresponds with 
this obligation, and it will be found that God’s 
claim upon his creatures arises primarily from 
the fact, that he is their Creator. ‘This gives a 
claim and creates an obligation which goes be- 
fore all other considerations, and is superior to 
all others. And what is the first duty arising 
out of. this relation? is it not the debt of grati- 
tude, which takes place of all other duties? 
Parents are but the instruments of giving exis- 
tence to their children, and yet as they thus are 
the means of conferring on them a benefit with 
which no other can be compared, gratitude to 
parents is, among civilized people, reckoned 
among the first of sacred obligations. But the 
debt of gratitude to our Creator and Preserver, 
is infinitely greater. Yet the Holy Scriptures 
reveal another ground of obligation to gratitude, 
which is so wonderful, and at the same time so 
tender, that in the contemplation of it, the soul 
which feels its force is apt to be so completely 
absorbed in it as to lose sight of every thing else. 
Indeed, the sacred writers seem to have been 
thus affected, when the love of God in redemp- 
tion was the subject of their discourses. ** Ye 
are not your own,” says the apostle Paul, * ye 
are bought with a price, therefore glorify God 
with your body and spirit, which are God's.” 
Gratitude for redemption may be said to be the 
very essence of the true spiritofdevotion. Ingrati- 
tude may therefore be reckoned our greatest sin. 
And thus it is felt in the experience of the 
real Christian. When his heart is more than 
usual, under the influence of grace, and he 
lies low before the throne of grace, weeping 
with his heart broken, what view of sin is it 
which cbove all others stirs up from the bottom 
of his soul these deep sighs and groans, and 
causes his eyes to run down with tears? It isa 
lively sense of his ingratitude for such love as has 
been manifested to him. But gratitude is not 
only due to the Father for his everlasting love, 
and to the Son for such compassion infinitely 
strong, which made him willing to take the cu 


Having succeeded in this dreadful work,| 


day and] 


of wrath out of our hands, and drink it himself, 


in ourstead ¢ but.alee to the Holy Spirit, by whose 
divine energy the heart is renewed, and faith and 
hope and love and every grace are brought into 
exercise. It is the Spirit that regenerates, that 
enlightens, that purifies, that strengthens, thai 
comforts, that protects the feeble principle o 
life, and that makes us meet for the enjoyment 
of the inheritance of the saints in light. Grati- 
tude is therefore due to the Holy Spirit equally 
as to the other persons of the sacred Trinity. 
The leading exercise of gratitude, in order to 
be expressed in a satisfactory manner, requires 
the aid of music and poetry. ‘These gifis of 
divine Providence, are chiefly intended to aid 
men in the worship of God. If the hearts of a 
large assembly were overflowing with gratitude, 
and all were well instructed in the art of prais- 
ing God with the voice, how delightful, how 
elevating, how purifying would such services 
be! It would, as it were, be a heaven up- 
on earth; for the wership of heaven is noth- 
ing else but the perfection of the worship com. 
menced on earth. ‘I‘he difference is only in de. 
gree, and not in kind. And what is the feeling 
which gives animation and joy to the Redeemed, 
who stand on Mount Zion above? Is it not eraT1 
TuDE? * ‘To Him that loved us and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings ahd priests unto God; to Him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen !”” 
A.A. 
THE SABBATH BELL. 


BY JOHN BIRD, 
The Sabbath-bell !—how sweetly breathes 
O’er hill and dale that hallowed sound, 
When spring her first bright chaplet wreathes 
The cotter’s humble porch around ; 
And glistening meads of vernal green, 
The blossomed bough, the spiral corn, 
Smile o’er the brook that flows between, 
As shadowing forth a fairer morn. 


The Sabbath-bell !—’tis stillness all, 

Save where the lamb’s unconscious bleat, 
Or the lone wood-dove’s plaintive call, 

Are mingling with its cadence sweet : 
Save where the lark on soaring wing 

At heaven’s gate pours her matin-song ; 
O! thus shall feathered warbler sing, 

Nor man the grateful strain prolong ? 


The Sabbath-bell !—how soothing flow 
Those greetings to the peasant’s breast ! 


Who knows not labour ne’er can know 


The blessed calm that sweetens rest ! 
The day-spring of his pilgrimage, 

Who, freed a while from earthly care, 
Turns meekly to a heaven taught page, 

And reads his hope recorded there. 


The Sabbath-bell !— yes, not in vain 
That bidding on the gale is borne ! 
Glad respite from the echoing wain, 
The sounding axe, the clamorous horn : 
Far other thoughts those notes inspire, 
Where youth forgets his frolic pace, 
And maid and matron, son and sire, 
Their church-way path together trace. 


The Sabbath-bell !—ere yet the peal 
In lessening murmurs melt away, 
*Tis sweet with solemn step to steal 
Where rests around each kindred clay ! 
W here buried love, and severed friends, 
Parent and offspring, shrouded lie ! 
The tear drop falls—the prayer ascends— 
The living muse, and learn to die. 


The Sabbath-bell !—’tis silent now ; 
The holy fane the throng receives : 
The pastor bends his aged brow, 
And slowly turns the sacred leaves. 
O! blest where blending ranks agree 
To tread the paths their fathers trod, 
To bend alike the willing knee, 
One fold before one fostering God! 


The Sabbath-bell |—O! does not time 

In that still voice all-eloquent breathe ! 
How many have listened to that chime, 

Who sleep those grassy mounds beneath! 
How many of those who listen now 

Shall wake its fate-recording knell, 
Blessed if one brief hour bestow 

A warning in the Sabbath-bell ! 


SYMPATHY FOR MURDERERS. 

One thing, however, connected with this fea- 
ture of the subject demands special attention. I 
refer to the great change which often occurs in 
the public mind in the course of a few months, 
with regard to the whole affair. When the 
crime is committed, every heart bleeds for the 
sufferer and his friends—and nearly all feel that 
the man who can perpetrate such a crime 
ought not to live—that God is just in the penal- 
ty which he has attached to the law against mur- 
der—that our law, based on this act of divine 
legislation, ought to be sustained. In some parts 
of our country this feeling of indignation has 
arisen so high, as on some occasions, to refuse 
to wait for the tardy steps of the law, and the 
murderer has been hung up without law and 
against law. 

But let a few months pass away—let the mur- 
derer be taken—immured in prison—and then 
pale, and sickly, and trembling, \et him be ar- 


raigned for trial, and though his guilt may be 


proved beyond the shadow of a doubt—what a 
change has come over the feelings of a large part 
of the community! ‘The murdered man is forgot- 
ten, the widow, the orphan, the safety of com- 
munity—while the public sympathy sets with a 
strung current toward the poor criminal. ‘The 
administration of justice is called revenge—the 
gallows held up to contempt, and the clergy re- 
commended as the most suitable persons to per- 
form the duties of the hangman. Even many are 
pleading for the life of the murderer, and talking 
against the cruelty of law, who a few months 
before would have been the most ready to have 
seen him hung without law. : 

This morbid sympathy is a most dangerous 
element in society. It is the author of Lyuch- 
law, and mob violence. It also clogs the opera- 
tions of justice, and allows the blackest crimes 
to go unpunished. 
results are but different exhibitions of the same 
principle—the swinging of the pendulum from the 
one extreme to the other. A few months can- 


not change the nature of the crime of murder—}| 
nor bring the dead to life—nor heal the wounds: 


of bleeding hearts—nor change the passions of 
wicked men, nor should time change the feel- 
ings of men with regard to murder. 

{ would not judge of the righteousness of the 
law against murder while the victim of malice 
and cupidity lies bleeding before me. I would 
not judge of it while looking on the pale coun- 
tenance and trembling form of the felon, as 
he lies in his gloomy cell, or stands before the 
court of justice. I would take a broad view 
of the subject, inquire what says the law of God ; 


‘These seemingly opposite} 


were meat offerings, and drink offerings. 


and what does the safety of community demand? 


and then endea 
against the on 


for him should swerve my judgment. 
Justice should follow the criminal to the latest 
hour of life, not in the spirit of revenge, but to 
rotect the innocent. And the punishment which 
is crimes demand one hour after commission, 
they demand at the end of fen, twenty, or fifty 
years. Such I understand is the spirit of the 
law of God, like its Great Author immutable.— 

Rev. C. W. Wallace’s Sermon. 


ANECDOTE. 

The witty Earl of Rochester happened to be 
in company with King Charles Il, his Queen, 
Chaplain and some of his ministers of state. 
After they had been discoursing on public bu- 
siness, the King, of a sudden, exclaimed— 
** Come, let us unbend our thoughts from the 
cares of state, and give us a generous glass of 
wine which checreth, as the scripture saith, both 
God and man.” The queen hearing this, mod- 
estly said she thought there could be no such 
text in scripture; and that the idea seemed to 
her to be litle less than blasphemy. The king 
replied, that he was not prepared to turn to 
chapter and verse ; but, he was pretty sure, he 
had met with it some where in his scripture 
reading. ‘The chaplain was appealed to, and 
he was of the same opinion with the queen. 
Rochester suspecting the king.to be right, 
and being no friend of the chaplain, slipt out of 
the room, to enquire among the servants, if any 


| of them were tonversant with the Bible. They 


named David, the Scots cook, who always car- 
ried a Bible about him ; and David being called, 
recollected both the text, and where to find it. 
Rochester ordered him to be in waiting, and re- 
turned to the king. ‘This text was still the topic 
of conversation ; and Rochester moved to call 
in David, who, he said, he found was well ac- 
quainted with the scriptures. David appeared, 


-and being asked the question, produced his 


Bible, and read the text, (Judges ix.13.) The 


| king smiled, the queen asked pardon, and the 


chaplain blushed. Rochester now asked the 
doctor, if he could interpret the text, since it 
was produced ; but he was mute. He therefore 


requested David to interpret it, who immediate- 


ly replied, ‘* How much wine cheereth man, 
your — knows; and to show you how it 
cheereth God, I beg leave to remind you, that, 
under the Old ‘Testament dispensation, there 
The 
latter consisted of wine, which was typical of 
the blood of the Mediator; which, by a meta- 
phor, was said to cheer God, as he was well 
pleased in the way of salvation that he had a 

pointed; whereby his justice was satisfied, his 
law fulfilled, his mercy reigned, his grace tri- | 
umphed, all the divine perfections harmonized, 
= sinner was saved, and God in Christ glori- 

‘The king was agreeably surprised at this un- 
expected sensible exposition. Rochester ap- 
plauded; and after some sarcastic reflections 
upon the chaplain, very gravely moved, that his 
majesty would be pleased to make the chaplain 
his cook, and the cvok his chaplain. 


ISRAELITES IN NEW ORLEANS. 


It is computed that there are nearly five hun- 
dred of the descendants of ancient Israel in this 
city, of all trades and professions ; and we have 
ascertained some facts: in regard to them which 
should be recorded to theirhonour. We are as- 
sured that numerous as they are and always have 
been among us, not an individual of that people 
had been convicted of a capital offence; not one 
of them can be found in our penitentiary ; and 
rarely can one of them be found in the city pri- 
son or charity hospital; nor are any of their 
dead buried at the public expense in the * Pot- 
ter’s-field.”” ‘They have a benevolent society, 
which makes ample provision for the support of 
all their sick and destitute, and for the interment 
of their dead in a cemetery of their own. Would 
that all christian denominations could say so 
much. ‘They havea place of worship at the 
corner of Common and Carondalet streets, where 
they worship according to the rites of their 
fathers. 

It is high time that the unreasonable prejudices 
that have so long prevailed among some nomi- 
nally christian sects against that people, were 
done away. We are not sure but that even now, 
in a few of the States of this Union, the Jews 
are subjected to ‘civil disabilities.” Let all 
such laws be erased from our statute books. 
They are a disgrace toa Christian nation. In 


England, Sir Robert Peel bas lately announced 


| that Government would bring forward a measure 


to abolish all such disabilities. The children of 
Israel are descended from the noblest ancestry of 
any people under heaven, and they are truly a 
wonderful people. ‘They are distinguished for 
their intelligence and enterprise, and many of 
them are among our most useful and respectable 
citizens. Let Christians learn to re and to 
treat God’s ancient covenant people with that 
veneration and respect to which they are entitled. 
God has high purposes yet to accomplish through 
their instrumentality. ‘They are casting off the 
shackles of prejudice, and are becoming a read- 
ing people. ‘They are no longer afraid to read 
the New ‘I'estament; and within a few weeks 
past a number of them have purchased Bibles at 
our Depository, and we are daily hearing of 
conversions to Christianity among them in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; and we doubt not that, 
as in the past history of the world they were for 
many centuries the sole depositaries of the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God, so hereafter 
it is the design of God that they shall become 
most efficient instruments in evangelizing the 
heathen nations of the earth.—New Orleans 
Protestant. 


THE GREAT CITY. 

O! the city—the Great City !—thou personi- 
fication of all that is great, and splendid, and 
glorious, and magnificent among mortals, thou 
hast no walls to protect thee, no gates of brass 
to shut any thing out from thee; but when [ 
think of thy multitudes of busy dreamers each 
of whom might shine as the sun in the firma- 
ment of heaven to all eternity; when I think of 
thy wealth, which if consecrated to Christ might 
make the distant mountain and valley ring for 
joy; when I think of thy talents, which might 
devise and execute a highway for our God ;— 
when I think of thy fashions and follies which 
are the sea in which such multitudes float down 
to ruin ;—when I think of the cold graves which 
hide so many of thy sons and daughters every 
week; when I think of that multitude of souls, 
so feverish, so restless, so longing for somebody 
to show them something good :—when I think 
of thy sins so green, 80 constantly crying to 
heaven for vengeance—and when I think of that 
long, long eternity which we must shortly meet, 
I tremble and bless. God that with a feeble voice, 
though with the impotency of dust and ashes, I 
may speak to these my hearers, and beg their 
prayers, their sympathies, and their hearts for . 
ee of saving the great cities of our land.— 


Christ says, **‘T'ake up the cross;’’ and very 
evident it is that some of his commands, literally 
taken, have the cross in them. ‘Take this out, 
and then wherein does he differ from other leg's- 
lators? or what remains but a bare * 
nature? which, we may be sure, will never bear 
too hard upon flesh and blood.— Reo. Adam. 
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Desraucrion or THe Lopiana PRINTING 
By Firge.—We learn with deep 
regret, that the extensive and valuable Printing 
Establishment of the Presbyterian [Doard of 
Foreigh Missions, at Lodiana, North India, was 
almost entirely. destroyed by fire on the 28th of 
January last. Thisafflicting news was brought in 
letters, received by the Hibernia, at the Mission 


House, New York, on Wedaesday of this week.| - 


The buildings belonging to the printing office, 
bindery, and book depository, a part of the 
stock of paper and books, printing apparatus, 
&c. were consumed—the total loss being care- 
fully estimated at not less than 20,000 Rupees, 
or nearly $10,000. From four to five thousand 
volumes of books, most of the printing paper 
and type, the wooden proof-press, the iron part 
of the two iron presses, écc., were saved. ‘The 
fire broke out in the evening, and its origin had] 
not been ascertained, but it was not attributed to 
design, 
Anniversary Week 1n New Yorx.—The 
present week is one of much interest as well as 
of excitement in the city of New York, on ac- 
count of the religious anniversaries which are 
held; a week from which much is expected 
and little realized by most persons. Crowds 
go to the Tabernacle, let the “ Anniversary” be 
of what Society it may; and these restless 
crowds spend their two or three hours in seeing 
or hearing, or rather wishing to see or hear, 
‘¢ some new thing.” Sometimes they succeed ! 
Doubtless there are multitudes of serious-mind- 
ed excellent people present at these gatherings, 
especially when the annual meetings of the 
American Bible and Tract Societies are held; 
but there are multitudes also of restless spirits, 
fond of excitement, novelty, and anecdotes— 
and there are ofien speakers who aim at grati- 
fying this vitiated taste, though there are speak- 
ers, certainly, of a far different class. Good 
and evil seem to be mingled together in this an- 
niversary system, and it is believed that the 
more judicious and spiritually minded of all de- 
nominations, are becoming increasingly dissa- 
tisfied with the whole system. 

Perhaps the expression, “of all denomina- 
tions,” is too strong. The truth is that with 
the exception of the Societies already named, 
and perhaps of one or two others, these Taber- 
nacle anniversaries are held chiefly for Socie- 
ties patronized by our New-school and Congre- 
gational brethren. The Baptists have their 
own annual meetings, the Methodists have 
theirs, the Episcopalians have theirs, and Old- 
school Presbyterians have theirs—meetings 
held in. the churches, sometimes of one city and 
sometimes of another, and conducted mainly as 
religious meetings, as befits the object no less 
than the place—a church—to a pious man, the 
place on earth which is nearest heaven. 

We do not write to find fault, however, with 
the proceedings of our brethren of other Chris- 
tian churches, who doubtless understand what 
is best adapted to interest the minds of their 
own people, and a portion of whose enthusiasm 
we could gladly see infused into the movements 
of our ow ce 
to the character of the so-called ** New York 
Anniversaries,” may serve to explain to the 
readers of the Presbyterian, who live in distant 
places, why it is that the beloved institutions of 


our Church have not sought a place among} 


these popular meetings. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE PRESBYTE- 
R1AN Boarp oF Foreien Missions.—The An- 
nual Sermon before the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the United} 
States, was preached on Sabbath evening, May 
4th, in the Grand street church, in the city of 
New York, by the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Boardman, 
of Philadelphia. ‘The afternoon was overcast, 
threatening a shower about the time when peo- 
ple set out for evening service ; but the spacious 
church was filled, and the preacher delivered an 
able discourse on the revival of Popery in its 
bearing on Protestant Missions. The scope of 
the sermon was to arouse the Evangelical 
Churches to a proper sense of the exertions re- 
quired of them to continue the spread of the 
gospel. These exertions were required now 
more than ever, from the fact of the rapid in- 
crease of Roman Catholicism, in this and all 
other countries. The preacher showed conclu- 
sively that their numerical strength was tiree 
to one against the Protestants; their financial 
operations in the same, or larger proportion ; 
and the efforts of Protestants altogether insuffi- 
cient, at present, to oppose their rapid extension.| 
The increase of Roman Catholicism in England, 
France, and in fact all countries, was exhibited 
in a strong light, with much statistical demon- 
stration and earnest appeal, which will go far, 
we hope, in rousing the energies of the Christian 
community to effect the proposed strengthening 
of the hands of Protestant Missionaries. 

The devotional parts of the services were 
conducted by the Rev. Drs. Phillips and Krebs. 

On Monday evening, May 5th, a public meet- 
ing was held in the Duane street church, attend- 
ed by a less numerous assemblage, but pervaded 
in all its services by such a spirit of pure Christian 


zeal for the spread of the gospel, and furnishing] 


so much to gratify the mind, and to benefit the 
heart, that all who had the privilege of being 
there must have deeply regretted the loss sus- 
tained by those who were absent. A service 
like this is well fitted to expand our views of re- 
ligion, to make us prize more highly its divine 
influences, and to inspire us with more ardent 


_reference| 


who, with nearly fourscore years to abate his 
natural strength, manifests no abatement 
love and hope for every good work. Late 
be his departure from the duties of the Churc 
below ! | 
The Corresponding Secretary of the Board, 
Walter Lowrie, Esq., presented a brief abstract 
of the Annual Report—speaking from notes 
which he held in bis hand. He afterwards call- 
ing attention to some points of special interest. 
The following is a short abstract of the Report : 


Receipts, $82,672.84. Expenditures, $81,- 
469.71. 

Publications. —The Missionary Chronicle, 
in Newspaper and Pamphlet forms; The For- 
eign Missionary; Annual Report of 1844; The 
Duty of Christians in relation to the Conversion 
of the World, &c. 

New Missionaries: to China. five clergymen 
were sent during the year; to Western Africa, 
one; to the Indian tribes, two; to ‘I’exas, one. 

Missions.—In Texas, four clergymen at as 
many places. Among the Jowa, Creek, and 
Chippewa Indians, five clergymen, two teach- 
ers, one farmer; an important manual labour 
boarding school commenced among the Iowas, 
supported partly by their own funds; a similar] 
institution commenced ameng the Creeks ; 150 
scholars at-schools previously formed among 
these tribes; a church organized among the 
Creeks; abont twenty members in the church 
among the Chippewas. In Western Africa: 
Two coloured clergymen among the colonists 
in Liberia ; schools at Monrovia and Sinoe with 
130 scholars; church at Monrovia of 35 mem 
bers: Two clergymen, (one of them coloured,) 
at two stations among the Kroos, between Mon- 
rovia and Cape Palmas; one American and two 
native teachers; boarding school of 40 scholars 
at Settra Kroo. In North India, three separate 
missions, the Lodiana, Allahabad, and Furruk- 
habad, with six stations; sixteen American 
clergymen and one native clergyman, ordained 
by the Presbytery of Furrukhabad in Novem- 
ber last; one printer, one teacher, one female 
teacher, one native licentiate preacher, ten na- 
tive Christian teachers and catechists, besides 
other native teachers and assistants ; four print- 
ing presses, from which nearly 8,000.000 pages 
of the’sacred Scriptures and other religious works 
were issued in four languages; schools at all 
the stations, viz. thirteen common day schools 
with $00 scholars; four boarding schools with 
about 200 pupils, mostly orphans, and all sup- 
ported by the missions ; four high schools, with 
about 300 scholars; churches at four stations, 
to which a number of converts were added dur- 
ing the year. In China, three separate mis- 
sions, with stations for the present at Macao, 
Amoy, and Ningpo; seven clergymen, two phy- 
sicians, one printer; printing press at Macao, 
with metallic types, in successful operation. 
In Papal Europe, efforts are made to spread the 
gospel, by means of a correspondence opened 
during the year with the Evangelical Societies 
of France and Geneva, and moneys have been 
remitted for that purpose. Among the Jews, a 
mission proposed. 

Summary.—Missions in six general fields, 
viz., ‘Texas, the Indian tribes, Africa, India, 
China, and Europe; stations, 22; clergymen, 


_or ordained ministers, 37; physicians, 2; prin- 


ters, 2; teachers, 5; native Christian licentiate, 
catechists, and teachers, 11; numerous native 
teachers and assistants; numerous schools ; 
twelve churches:—the statistics of European 
missions not included. 


Afterwards two Addresses were made, both 
happily conceived, ably reasoned, and elo- 
quently presented. The first was by the Rev. 
Dr. Snodgrass, and the second by the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Alexander. 

Dr. Snodgrass started from the thought, that 
the last wish of a holy man, who was guided 
by inspiration, could not fail to commaud the 
attention of every Christian. Such a man was 
David, and before the “ prayers of David, the son 
of Jesse, were ended,” his earnest petition was, 
« Let the whole earth be filled with his glory,” 
the glory of the God of Israel. This happily 
presented the speaker’s topic: that the work 
of Christian missions tends to fill the whole 
earth with the glory of God. 

Dr. Alexander’s address was longer, and in- 
cluded a wide range of illustration from nature, 
history, and revelation—all showing the living 
nature of the truth, which is sown like seed by 
the missionaries, seed which is imperishable, 
which though it should die, will revive, which 
will expand in a universal progression. Hence 
the encouragement of Christians to sow this 
living seed. We hope that both these addresses} 
may be given to the public in a form that will 
enable those who could not be present to hear 
them, to read, reflect, and pray over them. 


the last prayer having been offered by the Rev. 
Dr. Spring. The feeling of all was that of gra- 
titude for the privilege of being present at such 
a meeting. 


Forricn readers 
will find much in our correspondent’s letter to 
excite a pleasurable, or a painful interest. The 
account of Ronge is calculated to awaken min- 
gled anxiety and hope. The report of the Evan- 
gelical Society of Paris is cheering, and calls for 
thankfulness and prayer. Thespecimenof Father 
Lacordaire’s preaching is absolutely disgusting, 
both for its impiety aud grossness. How de- 
basing the superstition, which could either pro- 
duce, or tolerate it! 


Dr. Breckinripee.— The correspondents’ 
of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, are request- 
ved (6 address him at Lexington, Kentucky, in- 
stead of Baltimore, for the present. 


INFIDELITY.—ALt the time we write, there is 
an infidel Convention in session in the city o 
New York. We have not yet learned what 
sage measures they propose to adopt, but we 
doubt not they will set their mouths against 
heaven, and denounce whatever is good. Such 


an assembly must present a truly mournful spec-| 


tacle. Their puny attempts to overthrow the 
truth of God, may be regarded with just con- 
tempt. The Lord will hold them in derision ; 
yet how pitiable to behold human nature so be- 


desires for its diffusion amongst men. 
The exercises of the evening were commenced 
with singing a part of the seventy-second Psalm, 
and prayer by the Rev. Dr. Miller, followed by 
a short address from that venerable fatlier, in 
_ which he referred, with great solemnity, to th 
multitudes of the poor heathen who have 
away during the last year. He dwelt briefly 
on the duty of Christians to exert themselves 
to send the gospel to those whom they may 


be able to reach, before they pass away them- ) 


selves. These were weighty thoughts, and 
they fell on the ear with the power of tru 
eloquence, not only because forcibly expressed 
but because spoken by one who has so lo 


sotted and degraded, to see men eadowed with 
immortal souls, recklessly casting away the 
only hope of eternal life. 

The Convention of upwards of two hundred 
men, in the character of avowed infidels, is a 
novelty in these days. It exhibits one of the 
last desperate struggles of Satan to maintain 
that power which he is soon to lose. None can 
be enthralled by such a mancuvre, but those 


who are ordained to destruction ; and if we could|- 


trace the future history of these delegates through 
the few short years which they are to live on 
earth, and stand overthem in a dying hour, 
we should, doubtless, behold the working of 


and faithfully served: his generation; one 


The audience was dismissed at nine o’clock,| 


many an agonized soul, trembling at the pros 


pect before it, and uttering the language of aed 
ror and remorse. ‘Come not, my soul, into 
their secret, unto their assembly, mine honour, 
be not thou united.” 


D’Avnrone.—Recent letters from France 


‘state that Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, the author of 


the History of the Reformation, had been quite 
ill, but was on the recovery, and was going to 
England, to superintend the publication of the 
fourth volume of his history. 


Lasr Hours or a Misstonary.—Although 
the decease of the Rev. G. H. Apthorp has 


Leen announced some time since, we have). 


never before seen the account of his last mo- 
ments, prepared by his wife, and published in 
a sheet at Ceylon, the scene of his labours, Mr. 
Apthorp received his theological education at 
Princeton, and at the time of his death was a 
missionary of the American Board, His dis- 
ease was typhus fever, of a very violent type, 
and his bodily sufferings were extreme. . We 
can copy but a part of the interesting narrative. 


It was that Thursday, A. M. that he suffered 
so severely from heat and thirst. He would 
ofien cry out in his agony. *O! my God. 
have mercy upon me.”” Up to this time, how- 
ever, he seemed to expect to recover and almosi 
always, when asked how he was, would say he 
thought he was better. At the dinner tabie | 
said to Dr. Ward that I thought he was not at 
all aware of his situation, that he had better tell 
him plainly what he thought of him. ‘The 
Doctor replied, that he thought that I had better 
tell him; and that when I saw that he was ra- 
tional enough to understand me I had better tell 
him if he had any thing to say to me the sooner 
he said it, the better. For afew hours previous 
he had been delirious, and it seemed difficult to 
arouse him to a state of cunsciousness, I arose 
from the table and went alone to lovk to that 
source from whence alone help could come in a 
case like ours. 1 entreated the Lord to remove 
those mists of delirium, which seemed to be 
gathering rapidly over his mind, and to show 
him his real standing in his sight, to lift upon 
him the light of his countenance, and grant that 
his last end might be rational and peaceful. 
1 went from my closet to his bed side, feeling 
encouraged, but when I sat down by him and 
listened a few moments to the wandering un- 
meaning manner, in which he was talking, my 
heart fur a moment almost sunk with dispair, 
but then I took courage again and spoke to him 
and said, How do you feel now? He replied, | 
am better, and I think I shall be a good deal 
better to-morrow. I said, My dear, the Doctor 
thinks you are very ill. ‘This information seem- 
ed to rouse in him all the powers of his mind 
and feelings, and he replied, ** Does he think 
so? Then why did he not tell me so before. 
I observed last night, when he felt my pulse a 
peculiar anxious cast of countenance, and I have 
seen the same to-day, every time he felt my 
pulse. 1 have been conscivus of a steady sink- 
ing ever since I was taken sick.’’ I then said 
to him, the Doctor thinks if you have any thing 
you wish to say to me, the sooner you say it the 
better. He replied, * I do not thii.k [have any 
thing special to say. I have never doubied 
since I first knew you (of course I do not speak 
of the first interview for then I did not know 
you) that your faith rested on the rock. | believe 
you are a child of God, and as such, he will 

Look to him and put your 
trustin him. Ihave no wish for you to returo 
to America. I know of no good reason why 
you should, you have talents which you can 
improve here for God, but J know your feelings 
on this subject.’ I said to him, I have no wish 
to leave the field, or to return to America, and 
there is but one thing that would induce me to 
do eo, (i e.) if my health should so fail that I 
could not labour, and I should thereby become a 
burden to the few feeble ones that remain, then 
I should feel it my duty to go, but that I never 
expected to find better friends any where than | 
had in our mission circle. He replied, ** No, 
Mary, you can find no better friends, no better 
place to serve our blessed Saviour. I have no 
difficulty on that score. Remember how good 
he has been in taking care of you sv long. He 
has taken care of two, he can take care of one.”’ 
I then asked him how he felt in view of the 
great change which seemed to be near at hand.,| 
He replied, ** I have no doubts as it regards the 
rosa of my state. My faith resis firm/y on the 
Rock. My piety has never been of that tender, 
deep-toned consecration to Christ, which I 
wished it to be, and which it ougAz to have been ; 
I have often excused myself in consequence of 
the mauner in which I was brought up. 1 was 
brought up where there was no vital piety, but 
where all was dead and as cold gas death, in the 
midst of unitarian sentiments and feelings, but it 
was wrong for me to excuse myself on this ac- 
count. Ihave not lived fo Christ as I ought. 
This troubles me, it troubles me, nothing else 
troubles me.”” I then began to repeat to him 
** Rock of ages,” and he began and repeated it 
himself. It was a favourite hymn of his. From 
that time, his mind seemed wholly occupied in 
setting his house in order. He sometimes ap- 
peared to be in Paul’s strait, not knowing which 
to choose. Once when speaking to me of dying 
he said, ** but I hope I shall recover and labour 
awhile longer with this people.”’ I said to him, 
the Lord knows best, my dear, what to do with 
you. He replied, ** Oh! yes ; He knows best, 
his will be done.”” At another time he seemed 
troubled, and asked one of the brethren to read 
to him the hymn of Newton’s: * I asked the 
Lord that I might grow,” &c. Isat down by 
him, and after several hymns had been read to 
him, told him I thought he had better try to com- 
pose himself and get some sleep (as he had slept 
very little.) 1 repeated to him ** Now I lay me 
down to sleep,”’ &c. ‘Then he said, * Now | 
lay me down to sleep, my soul in Christ shall 
quiet rest.”” And soon he fell asleep, and slept 
quietly. On Friday A. M. when I gave him 
nourishment, I asked him concerning the state 
of his mind; he replied, “1 do not feel (as I 


take care of you. 


have heard of some Christians saying they felt.) 


as if I were going to heaven with the full 
blaze of its glories shining upon me, but I have 
a strong confidence in God, |.fee] that my faith 
rests upon the Rock, have no doubts or fears.”’ 
That afternoon I asked him if he could pray and 
meditate ; he replied, ‘*yes, nearly all the time ; 
1 could not when I was first taken sick, but I ean 
now.” He said to me, that afiernoon, * Give 
mv love to our Virginia friends, tell them to/ive 
to Christ, there is nothing else worth living for.” 
I said, this is a poor world to live for, he replied, 
‘¢a poor world, a wretched world to live for; 
there is nothing worth living for, but Christ." 
He sent a messagé to his sister and aunts: 
** Tell them (said he) I have, and do sul pray for 
them that they may accept of salvation through 
Jesus Christ.” He was much engaged in prayer, 
and prayed for all classes and conditions of men. 
His prayer for seamen was truly affecting. He 


prayed that they might no longer be corrupfers| 


of the heathen, but the messengers of salvation 
to the ends of the earth. He prayed for Roman) 
Catholics, Muohammedans, and all classes of 
men, and at one time remarked in ‘Tamil, * that 
we must pray for every thing.” 
and prayed much in Tamil, and sometimes ad- 
dressed himself to the impenitent in ‘Tamil, and 
at others to church members, almost always fol- 
lowing what he said both in Tamil and English 
with an appropriate prayer. At ove time he 
said, ** My friends, look to Christ and love him, 
trust inhim. Walk according tohis commands.” 
On Friday, he prayed in a most affectionate an 

affecting manner for the girls of the Varany 
boarding-school. He prayed that the Saviou 

would take them in his arms, and bless them, and 
kiss them with the kisses of his love, and seul 


He talked] 


‘walde, in Prussian Silesia. 
an honest huseandman, he spent his childhood 


them his. Atione time his mind seemed to dwell 
on the awful state of the finally impenivent, and 
he said, ** whocan tell, or understand, what it is 
to endure the wrath of an Almighty God for- 
ever?"’ And afier speaking awhile of their aw- 
ful and eternal condemnation, he prayed earnest- 
ly for impenitemt sinners that they might see 
their danger, and be brought to Christ. Ile 
prayed earnesily for the people of Oodoopitty, 
that whether he lived or died, they might have 
the gospel preached to them, and be brought to 
accept of it. He prayed for the members of our 
mission, who are at sea, and for those who have 
returned to their native land, and for their chil- 
dren. He said of the church-members, ** We 
receive them into the church hoping they are 
Christians, and from what we suppose to be sa- 
tislactory evidence that they a@re such, then let 
us treat them as such. ‘l'rue they are feeble, 
sickly sheep, the weak lambs of Christ’s flock, 
they should be borne with, and dealt with gently 
and fenderly.”” Atone time on Friday, he re- 
peated the verse **all thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me.”’ I then read to him the 
hymn, ** How firm a foundation.”’ ‘The fourth 
aud fifih verses he seemed to enjoy very much, 
and said, ** Very sweef.’” On Saturday, A. M. 
it seemed rather more difficult to arouse him to 
a state of consciousness, and once when I spoke 
to him in a moderate tone of voice he paid no 
atiention. Dr, Ward was sitting by, and said he 
thought him usconscious of all around him, and 
it was probable he could neither see nor hear. | 
then put my face close to his, and spoke in a 
raised tone of voice, saying, ** My dear, do you 
know your wife?’? He immediately put his 
arm around neck, and said, **O! dearest, 
dear, that J p you know. Look to Christ, 
trust in Him.” After that he revived some- 
what, and talked a good deal on divine things 

At one time | heard him say, ** Great enjoy- 

ment.”’ | asked him what is the source of your 
great enjoyment? Is it because Christ is with 
you? He replied, **O! yes, precious Saviour, 
sweet, sweel.” At one time that morning he 
said to me, ** What music is that?’’ I said, / 
do not hear any music. seemed surprised, 
and said, ** you do not?’ I can hear it distinctly 
and it sounds very sweelly.’’ A few hours be- 
fore his death I called Betsey Pomeroy to assist 
me in raising his head to give him a little nou- 
rishment. Afier he lay down, | said to him, 
Here is Betsey; have you any advice to give 
her? He replied, ** Look to Christ, trust in 
Him.” Mary H. Green was in the room, and | 
called her, and said, Here is ae Green, your 
own child; dv you know her? He replied with 
unusual vigous and strength of voice, ** She is 
not my child, she is Jesus Christ’s child.” He 
continued to speak until an hour or so before his 
death, his /ife I would say, for I do not like to 
apply the term death to that blessed, glorious 
hour, in which the soul is set free from the bonds 
of tiesh and sin, and received into the glorious 
liberty of the redeemed sons of God befvre the 
throne. Some of the last words | heard him 
articulate were ** heaven, sweet, sweet, precious 
Saviour, come, come, quickly.”” He continued 
to try to speak until his tongue seemed to lose 
all power to act its part, and when he could not 
express himself as he wished in English, he 
would try to do so in ‘Tamil. 
after he ceased to speak he showed a state of 
consciousness, when I put my lips to his, by re- 
turning the act in an effort of his own. ‘Thus 
he sunk gradually and quietly to rest (as I have 
NO povBT) in his Saviour’s arms. Just as his 
spirit was about to take its happy flight, at my 
request, Dr. Ward read, * Vital spark of heaven- 
ly flame,” and we united in commending his de- 
parting spirit to Him who said, ** Father, | will 
that those whom thou hast given me be with me 
where J am that they may behold my glory. 1 
go to prepare a place for you—I will come again 
and receive you to myself.”’ 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO.V. 
History of the priest, John Ronge—his childhood and 
studies — enters the Seminary—his chaplaincy at 


UTOLUAGE 0 


his appeal to the inferior clergy— 
estimate of the spirit of his reform—probuble effects— 
Evangelical Society of Paris—religious movement in 
Haute Vienne, and Charente Inférieure—need of la- 
buurers in other Departments—Specimen of the 
preaching of the celebrated orator, father Lacordaire— 
A new roll, 
March 1, 1845. 
At the side of the monk, Raphael Ciocci, who 
formed the subject of my last letter, it will be 
interesting tu place the priest, Ronge, whom | 
mentioned to you lately; but the sensation 
which he has produced in Germany by his let- 
ter against the speculation of the clergy of 
‘l'reves, is so great, that it is necessary to study 
the history, and the character, of this remarkable} 
man: and the more so, because in two papers 
which he has just published, he considers him- 
self as having received a sort of mission, as a re- 
former, from God. 
particulars concerning him, furnished by a pas- 
tor in Francfort, a highly intelligent gentleman, 
for many years resident in Germany. 
John Ronge was born in 1813, at Bischofs- 
Being the son o 


in the fields, keeping, like David, his father’s 
sheep. ‘ During those long hours of solitude,”’ 
he tells us himself, ** in this simple pastoral life, 
learning the catechism and the Bible-history be- 
side my flock, my thoughts frequently dwelt on 
religious subjects, on the life to come, on my 
present destination ; and these reflections often 
left impressions on me of deep melaucholy.” 
After receiving the first elements of education at 
his village school, and passing through the 
classes of the gymnasium at Neisse, young 
Ronge repaired tv the University, where he ap- 
plied himself to the study of theology. 

In 1839, he entered the Seminary, and it was 
there, as he infurms us, that his eyes were open- 
ed to perceive the moral and religious condition 
of the clergy. He describes the time which he 
spent in that suffocating atmosphere, as a kind 
of hell, in which, from day to day, he felt, toge- 
ther with his moral liberty, his powers, both of 
the understanding and the heart, and even his 
physical strength, ‘The confidence 
which I had in the spiritual guides of the peo- 
ple, was uprooted from my soul,” says he, 
** from the time that I obtained a close view of 
their conduct. I was filled with horror on ob 
serving how they abused religion for the sake 
of ensiaving the people. I myself then felt the 


chafing of the chains of a servitude | had never| 


known, and [ soon perceived the moral suffer- 
ings of my companions in misery—sufferings 
the more galling, because they durst not own to 
themselves their cause: for the policy of the 
Roman hierarchy knows how to entwine its 
shackles round reflection itself, and its art is to 
make them weigh chiefly on the inferior clergy. 
‘he real arsenal of these fetters is the seminary; 
it is there, that they stamp on the young man 
the seal of bondage. From the first days of my 
entrance into the seminary, I could read in the 
countenances of my feilow-students, according to 
the differences of their disposition, consterna- 
tion, anguish, or the resignation of despair. The 
first evening, five pupils, who lay in the same 


room with me, did not give utterance to a single} 
word; shut up in himself, each sought repose} 


in silence. Forty young men in the flower ol 
youth, glided through the dim obscurity like 
mummies, and although they spoke not, we 
sought in the countenances of one another, what 
was passing in the heart. ‘The most subjugated 
endeavoured to rise to that kind of heroism, 
which in one day sacrifices its youth and its 
liberty ; and under this oppression, the heart of 
the young man of twenty-four, so confiding and 
alleciiunate, was smothered.” 
Ronge terminates this gloomy description by 
a pathetic appeal to fathers and mothers, be- 
seeching them not to send their sons to these 
tombs of moral liber:y. He would, himself, 
have shaken off the yoke, even before the end 


of the year which he behoved to spend at the | 


seminary, if he had not been sustained by th 


For some time| — 


of his dismissal from his charge} 


I present you with some} 


‘contains forty girls. 


worship, which down to the present time has 


hope, that, having once entered on the discharge 
of his functions, he would enjoy sufficient liber-| 
ty, in preaching, or in the religious instruction} 
of youth, and in schools, to open for himself a 
sphere of action, conformed to his convictions,} 
and his innate propensities to freedom. Having 
become chaplain in the small city of Grottkau, 
he set courageously to work, acquired the confi-} 
dence of his parish, and found his enjoyment in 
the instruction of a free and happy youth. But 
some lines sent to a journal, in a moment of just 
indignation, blighted, as far as his prospects in 
the church were concerned, the fruits of ten or 
fifteen years’ study. 
The Roman catholics have made a great cla- 
mour about the dismissal of Roenge from his 
charge, in order to enfeeble the terrible blow 
which he lately gave t» Romanism in his letter 
to the bishop of ‘I'reves. ‘I'he occasion of his 
deprivation was this. ‘The diocesan chapter 
of Breslau had elected to the bishoprick of that 
city an old man of eighty years, respected and 
beloved on account of his moderation, and the 
mildness of his disposition. But it was pre- 
cisely on this ground, that for two years they 
waited in vain: for the act of his confirma- 
tion from Rome. What the whole diocese 
thought, and spoke in whispers, Ronge had the 
boldness to speak aloud. He asked the public, 
in a letier signed 4 Chaplain, what could be the 
reasons of the court of Rome for depriving a 
diocese of its superior pastor for two entire 
years—why they inflicted on a venerable old 
man that disgrace—and ** whether they expect- 
ed the return of the times in which it was ne- 
cessary to send to Rome a mule loaded with 
gold for the creation of a bishop.”” IJnde ire! 
Ronge was deprived, without hearing or trial, 
notwithstanding a protest signed by forty mem- 
bers of his parish, at the head of which were 
the names of all the magistrates of the city. 
Ronge took farewell of his parish with sor- 
row, and from that time only, he enjoyed the 
privileges of a freeman, gaining an honest living 
as a_ preceptor in the family of a magistrate. 
Alter his letter to the bishop of Treves, Ronge 
was degraded and excommunicated by a deci- 
sion of the chapter of Breslau! It is a circum- 


stance most honourable to him, exclusive of the} 


ardently affectionate testimony which his whole 
parish render to his zeal and irreproachable con- 
duct, that his superiors have been unable to al- 
lege any grounds for the extreme rigour of their 
proceedings against him, except his two letters ; 
fur nothing else have they been able to blame 
him. 1am wrong;—the decree of deprivation 
mentions another offence, namely, that Ronge 
wore his coat two short and his beard too long— 
(/iteral !!) 

Ronge has just published an energetic appeal 

to the inferior clergy. He calls upon his for- 
mer colleagues to burst the ignoble, the shame- 
ful bonds by which they are connected with 
Rome. ‘They have taken from you,”’ says he, 
‘liberty of reason, by enslaving your faith ; 
liberty of will, by binding you to blind obe- 
dience; and liberty of heart, by prohibiting you 
from marriage. Arise! extinguish superstition, 
break your chains, contend for the welfare o 
your fellow-citizens, and the people will be de- 
livered, and yourselves set free.”’ 
After speaking thus, Ronge refutes the objec- 
lions originating in fear. *** We shall lose our 
places, our subsistence’—Gain your living hon- 
estly, without hypocrisy ; become the instruc- 
tors of the people.—* We shiall have to separate 
from the pope.’— What business have you with 
that foreigner, that Italian priest, whose yoke 
lies heavy on our country? Become German 
priests, true ministers -of religion.—* But the 
power of Rome is on the advance, she will not 
fall. —Empty show! It is necessary that the 
nation should know it—these conversions about 
which so much racket is made, are for the most 
part purchased by the Jesuits; they are paid for 
by the money which they themselves have ex- 
torted from the people by the sale of chaplets, 
indulgences, and prayers.”’ 

The author concludes with a demand fora 
German catholic, Christian worship, conformed 
to the gospel, celebrated in the mother-tongue of 
the peuple, and freed from the inquisitorial yoke 
of auricular confession, 

Such is the spirit of the new reformer. Now, 
I feel that your readers will ask : What, after all, 
is the faith of Ronge? Unhappily, | am com- 
pelled to reply, that Ronge appears ignorant of 
the positive side of reform— a return to the word 
of God, to Jesus the only Mediator, to the jus- 
tification of the sinner by faith alone in the 
sacrifice of Calvary. He has not taken his 
stand at the sources of life; hence, his work is 
menaced with sterility. ‘The profoundest errors 
of popery strike him but little ; he censures its 
lyranny, its Oppressive despotism, its cupidity, 
its hypocrisy ; but he descends not to the root 
of those evils. ‘Therefore, as yet, he speaks 
only of moral liberty, human dignity, freedom 
fur the people; but not of salvation fur the sin- 
ner, through faith and repentance. 

Neveritieless, the importance of his agency in 
Germany cannot be concealed. First, there is 
room to hope that God will lead him further, 
and enlighten him completely with his heavenly 
light. Again, such as it is, his work cannot be 
useless. All Germany is occupied with it; 
minds are compelled to reflect, and to inquire: 
Where is the truth? ‘The magie spell of blind 
obedience is broken; and all, whether priests or 
laymen, who shall be brought to break off from 
the pope, will be in a condition, morally consi- 
dered, much more favourable to the truth. ‘l'he 


pope being relinquished, the Bible only will re-| 


main to them, and they will be forced to come’ 
to it, and inhale life. ‘his has been done al- 
ready by the new church of Schneidenmuhle, of 
which I shall tell you in another letter. 

‘The following extract from the last bulletin 
of the Evangelical Society of Paris, will, at the 
same time, inform your readers of the impor- 
tance of the Society’s labours, and the present 
state of the religious movement which has com 
menced in masses of Roman catholic population 
in the west (of France). 

Religious movements, calculated to excite a 
lively interest among Christians, have been ope- 
rating in the bosom of several Roman Catholic 
communities, and have given rise to wants which 
the Evangelical Society is eager to satisfy, to the 
extent of its power. Among these movements, 
the most considerabie are those of Upper. Vienne 
and Lower Charente. 

I. ‘The Evangelical Society, which, at the 
end of the preceding term (exercice,) reckoned, 
in the former of these departments, only one 
station, that of Villefavard, now numbers four; 
Villefavard, Balledent, Rancon, and Limoges. 


‘The work at Viliefavard has not disappointed 
the hopes which the committee caused their 
friends to conceive of it. ‘The Evangelical So- 
ciety have stationed a pastor there, a teacher from 
their normal school, and an instructress. ‘The 
meetings fur worship consist, usually, of from 
five to six hundred hearers. ‘The schools con- 
tain one hundred and twenty children. ‘The 
building occupied by these is already insufficient, 
and the commune (township,) which has taken 
this institution under its protection, is engaged 
in the construction of a new school-house. At 
Balledent, where the society support a pastor 
and an instructress, the meetings commonly 
number about two hundred persons; the school 
Worship, for want of bet- 
ter accommodation, is held in a barn; butas this 
state of things could not last long, some friends 
of the work, at the request of the constant 
hearers, have determined. on building a church. 
At Rancon, a friend of the Evangelical Society, 
on.the request made to him for that purpose by 
a hundred heads of families, opened worship 
there, with five hundred of an audience. ‘The 
congregation has not since diminished, and the 


been celebrated in a barn, will soon be held in an 
erection appropriated to thatuse. ‘The Evange- 
lical Society has resolved upon placing a teacher 
in this commune. | 


Preaching the gospel and elementary teaching 
are not the only means of edification and rearing 


tion which the Evangelical Society has placed| 
within the reach of the inhabitants of these in- 
teresting localities. Visits for diffusing the gos- 
pel, the establishment of schools for adults, ex- 
ercises in devotional singing, and the active dis- 
semination of the Holy Scriptures by the labours| 
of a colporteur, are so many means auxiliary to 
the principal work; and they have not remained 
without a blessing. ‘The members, of which 
these new flocks are composed, manifest the 
most hopeful dispositions. ‘Their eagerness to 
hear the preaching of the gospel, their assiduity 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, their earnestness 
in inquiring after the things which belong to their 
peace, all give us reason to think, that the Lord 
has a chosen people in that region. 

Let us mention, as also belonging to the same 
region, the new and importantstation at Limoges, 
where evangelical worship being commenced 
some months ago, is regularly attended by a 
hundred Protestants, and by a considerable num- 
ber of persons belonging to a different commu- 
nien; where the Lord’s supper was dispensed, 
for the first time, last Christmas day, and where 
the frien:is of the work are at present engaged in 
the erection of a place of worship. : 

Il. The work in Lower Charente embraces 
not less than forty communes, which lie open to 
the preaching of the gospel. ‘The labourers 
whoin the Society has placed in this region, 
continue to be welcomed every where with the 
utmost eagerness. ‘I'he people press in crowds 
around the messengers of glad tidings, and listen 
attentively to the preaching of the gospel. ‘Thank 
God, many souls have been brought to serious- 
ness and repentance unto salvation. 

We subjoin the opinion formed concerning the 
work at Saintonge by a pastor who hast just re- 
turned from travelling over that part of France. 

**Since I have the pleasure of writing to you,”’ 
says he, ** permit me to express to you all the 
joey I experienced on a fraternai visit to the parts 
adjacent to St. Jean-d’Angely. I found there 
converts with whem I wish I could compare 
some Christians of my acquaintance. 1 was 
much rejoiced to see that the Evangelical Socie- 
ty had set their hearts on this field of labour. It 
is an important work, the extent of which can- 
not be calculated. It is like a conflagration in a 
forest, finding always the more aliment the wider 
itextends. ‘The spiritual state of some of these 
new flocks is truly surprising. Notwithstanding 
all the hopes I had formed, when passing through 
them, in December, 1843, I should never have 
been able to imagine what has taken place since. 
May the Lord therefore bless your efforts for the 
benefit of those communes, which are in com- 
motion to obtain the gospel.”’ 

‘The committee have, stationed, in that part of 
France, stx evangelists, each having a field of 
labour which does not embrace less than six or 
seven communes, in which religious meetings 
are regularly held. They directed one of the 
m nisters of the Society to spend some months 
there, in a mission for spreading the gospel ; and 
they have just sent him thither a second time, 
until they may be able to station some pastors 
there, for the permanent occupation of the most 
important points, 

The two departments above mentioned, are 
not the only new fields of action, to which, dur- 
ing the course of this term (exercice,) the Evan- 
gelical Society has extended its care. Besides 
the pastors necessary to keep the work from suf- 
fering in Upper Vienne anit Lower Charente, 
the Society has need of six more pastors, or 
evangelists, to occupy an equal number of sta- 
tions in the departments of Nord, Oise, Haute 
Marne, Bouehes du Rhone, Gard, and ‘Tarn, 
which have been pointed out to the Society as 
important centres for the diffusion of the gospel. 
Thus, to do no more than is urgently requisite, 
the Evange ical Society would need to set to 
work immediately about thirty evangelists. | 
the committee have not sent these thirty evange- 
lists into the field, it is not because their faith 
failed in view of an empty treasury ; but solely 
because labourers, sought for in every direction, 
were wanting. In order to balance the accounts 
of the twelfih term (ezvercice,) the Society would 
need, before March 31st, 1845, to receive above 
eighty-five thousand francs ($16,150.) 

I wish to enable you, (by giving you a speci- 
men,) to form a judgment of the preaching of 
Father Lacordaire, who passes for the most elo. 
quent man among the Roman clergy. In preach- 
ing in Paris, on the 19th of January last, on the 
subject of sanclity, he said: ‘St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, having abandoned the palace of her 
ancestors, and that of her husband, shut herself 
up in a hospital, to serve God's poor with her 
own hands. A leper presented himself. St 
Elizabeth received him and set about washing 
his frightful sores. When she had finished, she 
touk the vessel into which she had squeezed the 
matter of his wounds, aud swallowed it duwn at 
a guip. Observe here, first, a circumstance 
which you cannot despise—fortitude. Fortitude, 
gentlemen, is the virtue which makes heroes. 
Man lacks nothing so much as fortitude, and no- 
thing more powerfully attracts his respect. You 
are not wicked beings, but you are feeble beings ; 
therelore, an example of fortitude is the most sa- 
lutary that can be given you. St. Elizabeth, 
therefore, in swallowing the leper-water, had 
done a great deed, because she had done a mag- 
nanimous deed. But there was something in it 
better than fortitude, there was charity. In 
sanctity, the love of God being inseparable from 
the love of men, since it is nothing else but the 
exercise of this twofold love, it thence follows, 
that in every act of the saints, in which there is 
sacrifice for the sake of God, that sacrifice inevi- 
tably rebounds on man. And what was man’s 
advantage from the exploit of St. Elizabeth? St. 
Elizabeth made to that forlorn creature an un- 
speakable revelation of her greatness ; she said 


to him: ** My dear, dear brother in God, if, after |. 


washing your sores, I should take you in my 
arms, to show you that you are indeed my royal 
brother in Jesus Christ, this would be a token of 
love and fraternity, but it would be a common 
token. But, dear darling brother, I will do for 
you what has been done for no king in the world, 
for no man however loved and adored. ‘That 
which has been to you but a substance to be 
transformed into vile putrefaction by contact with 
your misery, I will drink, as I drink the blood 
of the Lord in the sacred cup at our altars.” 
Behold there the sublime, gentlemen; and wo 
to him that does not comprehend it! ‘Thanks to- 
St. Elizabeth through all eternity, it will be 
known that a leper obtained from a daughter of 
kings, more love than beauty ever won on earth. 

** Afier this, let a wit treat this action as ex- 
travagant; we grant him, we are persuaded that 
it is much more natural to go and drink cham- 
paign with his friends. But that man of wit 
will die some day ; his joys and sorrows will be 
forgotten; but when Si. Elizabeth is dead, kings 
will contend with the poor for her garments and 
her memory ; a small particle of her body will 
be valued above treasures; her relics will be 
enchased in go!d and jewels; the most famous 
artists in the world will be assembled to make a 
death-dwelling for her, worthy of her life; and 
from age to age, princes, the learned, poets, beg- 
gars, lepers, pilgrims of every rank, will hasten 
to her tomb, and there, by the light pressure of 
their lips, leave everlasting traces of their love. 
‘They will address her as still a living being, they 
will say to her: * Dear, dear sister in God, thou 
hadst palaces, but fur our sake thou didst leave 
them; thou hadst children, thou hast taken us for 
thine; thou wert a noble lady, thou hast made 
thyself our servant ; thou hast loved the poor, 
the mean, the miserable ; thou hast imparted joy 
to the hearts of the joyless ; and now we render 
thee the glory, which thou hast given us, we 
return the love which thou hadst lost for us. O 
dear, dear sister! pray for those of thy friends 
who had not been born when thou wert in the 
world, aud have since arrived !’ ”’ 


There, you have a sample of the disgusting 
absurdities, which one of the principal orators of 
the Church of Rome parcels out to a Parisian 
audience, in the cathedral, and in the nineteenth 
century! 


The following fact deserves to be known We 


borrow it from a description of the new church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, in Paris; a church 
which was consecrated on the 23d of October 
last, and which has cost the city twenty years’ 
labour, and four million of francs. We shall not 
hazaru a single reflection. 

**On coming outof the choir,” (it is a Roman 
Catholic journal that speaks,) ‘and accurately 
observing its exterior outline, and that of the 
chancel, we remark thirty-eight small figures of 
saints carved in bas-relief on the wooden parti- 
tion placed circularly above the seats. Among 
these saints, we find twelve perfect likenesses of 
as many members of the family of the King of 
the French, and besides, those of the Queen of 
England, and the King of Belgium. We would 
have passed this indescribable temerity in silence, 
if the audacity had not been pushed so far as 
to introduce into this collection of pretended 
Catholic saints, tliree august personages, whose 
religious belief ought, at least, to have protected 
them from such a masquerade, since it excludes 
them from all the honours of the Catholic 
Church. After such enormities, we shall ap- 
pear very minute in mentioning the strange addi- 
tion made in the figure of the King of the French. 
It is known that Louis Philippe usually wears 
per large whiskers. Now, doubiless, to give 

is physiognomy more of a hieratic character, 
this prince’s whiskers are transformed into a col- 
lar of beard, which connects itself with a huge 
pair of moustaches !’’ We add, that below each 
likeness is the name of the saint—St. Philip, St. 


Amelia, St. Helena, &c. 2% 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Narrative op THE Unirep Srates Expepi- 
TION during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 
By Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Ex. 
pedition. Member of the American Phi ical 
Society, &c., with illustrations and maps. In five vo- 
lumes. Philadelphia, 1845, Lea & Blanchard, 8vo., 
vol. 1, pp. 434. . 
The expedition of which this is a history, was fitted 

out by the United States, and consisted of six vessels, 

fully appointed in every respect, and furnished with an 
efficient scientific corps. ‘The official instructions were 
full and explicit, and the great route of the squadron indi. 
cated with the duties it was expected to accomplish. In 
a brief notice we cannot follow their track, but leave 
this to the reader of the volumes, of which we present 
the following account. The first edition consisted of five 
large imperial octavo volumes, superbly got up in every 
respect. The paper and typography are of the most finish- 
ed kind, and the plates and cuts in the highest style of 
art. Of the latter there are sixty-four large size engrav-. 
ings, forty-seven beautiful steel vignettes, and two hun- 
dred and fifty finely executed wood cuts. Altogether this 
is one of the most magnificent books ever published in the 
United States. We have had the pleasure of examining 
it carefully. This edition being too costly for general 
circulation, the publishers have, by the publication of the 
present, cheaper edition, brought the work within the 
reach of a much larger number of readers. Although it 
is destitute of the line engravings, and the place of the 
steel vignettes is supplied with wood cuts, yet it has the 
same letter press, and is embellished with about three 
hundred wood cuts well executed. We of course re- 
commend the first edition, in preference, to all who are 
able to purchase it, the cost being twenty-five dollars, 
but the cheaper edition is still worthy, in every respect, 
of the public attention. Of the matter of the volumes, 
we can only speak generally. As it brings the reader 
into contact with various nations, portrays their habits 
and customs, describes the appearance of many objects of 
interest, refers to natural history, in its several depart- 
ments, and depicts many thrilling adventures, it cannot 
but be deeply interesting. It is a work not only to 
amuse, but to afford substantial information, We should 
add that a very favourable testimony is given to the happy 
effects produced on savage manners by the efloris of 

Christian missionaries. 

Tue Lire anp Power or Gop tiness, described in 
a series of discourses. By Alexander Me |, Se 
late pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, New 
York, with an Introd:ctory Essay by John Neil Me- 
Leod, D. D. New York, 1845, Robert Carter ; Phi- 
ladelphia, William S. Martien, 12 mo. pp. 280. - 
We have a pleasant recollection of the kind and 

agreeable manners of the author of these discourses, a 
copy of the first edition of which he presented to us. He 
was an able minister of the gospel, and while his appear. 
ance in the pulpit was commanding, his solid sense never 
failed to rivet attention. ‘This is a recollection of our 
younger days, and we are gratified to have it revived by 
the publication of the fourth edition of these able dis- 
courses. They have been well and justly esteemed, and 
evince a discriminating judgment, and a masculine style 
of writing. Such a subject, well handled, should always 
be acceptable to the Christian reader, 


Cuaist on THE Cross. An exposition of the twenty-se- 
cond Psalm. By the Rev. John Sievenson, Perpetual 
Curate of Cury and Gunwalloe, Cornwall. New York, 
1845, Robert Carter; Philadelphia, William S. Mar- 
tien, 12 mo. pp. 345. 

This is a beautiful exposition of a very important part 
of the Holy Scriptures, and it is pervaded by a spirituality 
which will be highly edifying to the true Christian. The 
Psalm is regarded as expressive of the feelings of our 
Lord when suffering the penalty of sin, in the dark hour 
of his desertion, and in his triumph over the enemy. We 
rejoice in the appearance of such works; they are much 
needed to raise the tone of pious feeling in a day of sad 
declension, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

The seventeenth anniversary of the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society, was held in the Ta- 
bernacle in New York, on Monday evening. 
The exercises generally were of deep interest. 
The following hymn was sung, the audience 
uniting with the choir, and the effect was very 
impressive : 

Blest be that voice now heard afar, 
O’er the dark rolling sea ; 

That whispers to the hardy tar— 
“‘ Sailor, there’s hope for thee !” 

Blest be that peace, that Christian love, 
That boundless charity ; 

Which bears the olive, like the dove, 
Brave, generous tar, to thee. 

Long hadst thou rode the foamy wave 
From sin nor danger free: 

Till Mercy stretched her arm to save - 
To save, brave sailor, thee. 

God of the just! O, lend thine ear, 
And blessings rich decree, 

On those who spread these tidings dear— 
Sailor, there's hope for thee.” 

The Secretary read an abstract of the annual 
report, by which it appears that many and cheer- 
ing facts were developed regarding the social 
and moral improvement of the many who navi- 
gated our great inland waters, as well as those 
who were employed on the seaboard. Mariners’ 
churches and temperance boarding houses were 
rapidly increasing in every direction, and of 
churches they could number about fifty on the 
seaboard. In the Sailor’s Home in New York, 
during the year ending the Ist of May, 1845, 
they had received and entertained 3916 sailors, 
and during the last three years, including the 
one just mentioned, they had received 11,008 
sailurs in all. ‘Che Marine. Temperance Society 
on the coast, numbered full 40,000 members, 
and the New York Marine ‘Temperance Society - 
had now enrolled on its pages, 17,833 names. 
On board one man-of-war, out of 450 men, 445 
had voluntarily resigned their grog ; and op board 
of another, 300 out of 303 had done likewise. 
Since the establishment of the bank for sailors’ 
savings, the large amount of nineteen hundred 
thousand dollars had been paid in, and four- 
teen hundred thousand withdrawn, thus leav- 
ing an amount of half a million on hand, now 
absolutely belonging to seamen, or those in some 
way connected with them. With regard to their 
operations in foreign lands, they were of much 
importance not only to seamen, but also to the 
advancement and diffusion of a knowledge of the 
gospel in various parts of the world. In addition 
to chaplains in the Pacific, New South Wales, 
and France, they had one in the Sandwich 
Islands, and they intended sending one to China 
as soon as possible. Without counting the re- 
ceipts of the auxiliary Societies, their receipis 
for the year past have been $17,332, and 
their expenitures $18,178. Were the receipts of 
the auxiliary societies added, they would exceed 
$75,000. ‘Temperance, both on sea and shore, 
was progressing with rapid strides, and the Sab- 
bath was also observed more strictly than here- 
tofore ; an increased desire for the Bible,jand a 
fuller appreciation of its blessed truths, was more 
distinetly manifested. 

Captain W. L. Hudson, of the navy, address- 
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- forecasile of aship, he felt himself embarrassed in 


Bible Society, was preached in the Broadway 


selves to the gospel ministry—other graduates, 
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ing with much feeling and beauty 
» He contrasted the present 


ed the 
ex 


tion. of seamen with what it was twenty-five) tered and regularly organized in 1802. Since 


years | Time was when it = 
gh no man cared for their souls—but now, 
it is far otherwise. 

» & quarter of a cen ago 
exceptions, were drunkards and depraved, wil- 
ling participators in every excess, shut out from 
all society save that which only increased their 
degradation. But philanthropy and Christian 
sympathy had come to their rescue, and, com- 
bating almost insuperable difficulties, had sue- 
ceeded in raising the poor sailor from the depths 
of his humiliation and tanght him to feel that h 
was a man and @ Christian. He has given ap 
the inebriating draught and become a man 

yer. The speaker then alluded to the in- 
crease of the opporiunities for the sailor’s refor- 
mation in the floating Bethels. temperance board- 
ing houses, &c., and proceeded to contrast the 
facility with which a ship might now be got to 
sea. with the delay and uncertainty formerly ex- 
isting. Ships had not now to wait in the stream 
until the sailors had slept off the effects of the 
rum they had drunk. Many crews have been 
shipped from the Sailors’ Home, who have fol- 
lowed their baggage, and been under way in less 
than a couple of heurs, 


seamen, with rare 


The speaker adverted to the decreased ship-} 


wrecks and loas of life at sea as a proof of the 
benefits of this society’s operations, which were 
further a’tested by the fact that the marine insu- 
rance companies had contributed $2,500 to its 
funde during the year. ‘The gentleman conclud- 
ed by moving a resolution to the effect that the 
meeting approved the policy of those merchants 
and underwriters who, having valuable adven- 
tures: on the sea, hiave furnished uid to the Sea- 
men's Friend Society ; in as much as the charac- 
ter and habits of seamen are so improved through 
its efforts as greatly to increase the safety of life 
and property on the ocean. Mr. Clark, a sailor, 
who was with the Exploring Expedition, then 
addressed the meeting. He commenced by 
saying that having been so long confined to the 


addressing a vast assembly on the quarter deck 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. He paid a tribute 
to his Commander, Capt. Hudson, and gave an 
interesting account of his many perilous adven- 
tures, He made a touchiag review of the im- 

roved condition of the sailor. ** When late he 
landed upon shore, he was surrounded by those 
who first took away his reason and then his 
purse, and his sole association was with her 
* whose foot leads on to death and whose steps 
go down to hell.” Now we have a *‘ Home’— 
a pure, a happy, a comfortable home, where we 
learn the way to live, and the pursuits of virtue.” 
Mr. Clark made an eloquent appeal to his 
brother seamen, inciting them to temperance 
and industry. He spoke of the claims of the 
sailor upon the community, and said that if he 
only comported with his character, no man would 
be more respected. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The annual sermon before the New York 


Tabernacle, on Sunday evening, 4th inst. by the 
Rev. Charles H. Read. The preacher gave a 
lucid exposition of the sacred histories and an 
able defence of the purity and supremacy of the 
Protestant version. From the statements of 
E. H. Blatchford, Esq., the secretary, we learn 
that the society has put into circulation 175,000 
Bibles and ‘Testamenie, in eighteen different lan- 
guages lis receipis during the year ending last 
November were $7,071 00, exceeding the re- 
ceipts of the previous year by over $700 ; 6973 
Bibles and 6908 Testaments were distributed 
during this period of time, making 13,881, 
while the preceding year only 9821 Bibles and 
‘Testaments were distributed, showing an increase 
‘of about 5000 volumes. During the half year 
which has just expired 6597 Bibles and ‘I’esta- 
ments have oon distributed, showing still a large 
increase upon the operations of last year. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE OLDEN TIMES. 


Mr. Editor—In a former paper, it was inti- 
mated that a further account would be given of 
the efforts of our early fathers; and especially of 
Dr. McMillan, in the cause of education. ‘The 
first ministers were generally Alumni of Prince- 
ton College, and doubtless cherished till the close 
of life, a strong partiality and affection for their 
Alma Mater. But it became manifest to them, 
from their entrance on the field of their respec- 
tive labours in western Pennsylvania, that efforts 
must be made to furnish the places and means 
of education among themselves. If it redounds 
to the immortal honour of the New England 
Pilgrims, that within twenty years after they 
landed on Plymouth Rock, and entered an un- 
broken forest, inhabited only by beasts of prey 
and hostile savages, they founded Harvard Uni- 
versity, surely the praise which Mr. Doddridge 
bestows upon the pioueer ministers of the west 
is not unmeriied, especially when it is remem- 
bered that in a much shorter time the germ of 
an Institution destined, we trust, to become one 
of the most eminent in the United States, was 
springing up to life and vigour. It was cher- 
ished by the prayers, and watered by the tears 
of our first ministers, in this region. Jefferson 
College, at Canonsburg, began its career as an 
academy, soon afier the first seitlement of the 
country. It was the first school of science, and 
of the prophets, in the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi. ‘This was its chrysalis state. In its suill 
earlier /arva state, it was a Latin school, taught 
by the Honourable James Ross, who has 
since been a United States Senator, and long 

rded as the most eloquent and profound 
lawyer in the west; but then, a young man and 
an elegant classical scholar. ‘This school was 
conducted in a log cabin, used for a study by the 
Rev. Dr. McMillan. How wonderful are the 
ways of Divine Providence! This young man 
(afterwards destined to be the pride, the boast, 
and the glory of the western bar,) fhen patroni- 
zed and brought forward by his early and faith- 
ful friend, was, some years subsequently, called 
to act as his counsel and advocate, in a long and 
harassing suit of slander, brought against his 
venerable friend. It is said that, afterwards, 
when Mr. Ross rose to wealth and fame, and 
almost princely style of life in Pitisburgh, his 
house, with all its hospitalities, was the welcome 
resting place of the Dr., when attending meet- 
ings of Presbyteries and Synods, and that to this 
hour, he, Mr. Ross, speaks in terms of the 
greatest respect and affection, of his early friend 
and patron. ‘This cabin, where the first germ of 
science in the west was planted, was still in ex- 
istence a few years ago. ‘The number of clas- 
sical students having increased, it was deemed) 
necessary to fix on a permanent location for a 
seminary, and to erect a suitable building. Pre- 
vious to this important measure, there was a 
solemn meeting for consultation. ‘The steps 
about to be taken were connected with the dear- 
est interests of the church of Christ—and of 
generations yet unborn, destined to fill that re- 
gion and to push out the rim of population over 
the almost boundless west. The meeting was 
conducted by Dr. McMillan, the Rev. Mr. Hen- 
derson, of the Secession Church, and other vene- 
rable fathers. They spent-the greater part of 
the day in prayer. Light from on high soon 
shone upon their onward path. A comfortable 
stone building was erected on ground furnished by 
Colonel Canon, a man of a noble spirit, whose 
name descends to posterity with the village that 
was laid off in the vicinity of the College. This was 
in 1790. ‘The academy was chartered and respec- 
table professors were appointed in the various de- 
partments of literature. Here many of the most 
distinguished nen in the western country receiv- 
ed their education, and may be ranked among the 
Alumni of the Institution, although their names 
do not appear among the graduates under the 
College charter. A inajority have devoted them- 


inent 

ul stations. Jefferson College was char- 
then, the number who have been in attendance, 
as students, exceeds two thousand. 
these are distinguished members of society, some 
as professional men—some as men of business. 
Peithaps more than fifty members of 
during the last thirty years, drew their first breath, 
of literary life in this institution, the offspring 
of the prayers and tears of our pious fore- 
fathers. It is believed that a far greater number 
still, here first drew the breath jof spiritual life, 
during the various seasons of divine influences 
with which this place has been visited. | find, 
in a recent statement, published in a Circular by 
its late distinguished President, Dr. Brown, that 
this Institution numbers among her sons four 
hundred and fourieen ministers of the gospel,| 
or those preparing for the ministry, about one 
hundred and thirty lawyers or none ato of law, 
eighty-five physicians, eleven presidents of Col- 
leges, eighty professors in Colleges or principals 
of Academies, twenty foreign Missionaries, &c. 

‘The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has ne- 
ver shown much kindness to this ornament o 
the state, It has arisen in despite of poverty, 
without endowment, or any permanent fund. 
But Divine Providence has smiled upon it, and 
though more than once apparently on the brink 
of ruin, it has struggled on ** through evil and 
through good report.”” Its prospects were ne- 
ver more bright thanat this moment. Butlet it 
not forget the rock whence it was hewn, and the 
hole of the pit whence it was digged. ‘The his- 
tory of Harvard University, so much resembling; 
that of Jefferson College, in its early consecra- 
tion to God, is fraught with instruction. If this 
Seminary, which has hitherto been so signally 
blessed of God, should, like Jeshurun of old. 
** wax fat and kick’’—** should forsake the God 
that mede it, and lightly esteem the Rock of its 
salvation,” it may become vain in its imagina- 
tions, glorying in an arm of flesh, and Heaven 
may speedily render it as the mountains of Gil- 
boa, on which neither rain nor dew descende 
I have already mentioned that the Rev. Mr. 
Watson, son-in-law of Dr. McMillan, was one 
of its earliest, if not its first principal. 
succeeded by the Rev. James Dunlap, a very 
pious man, and an excellent classical scholar. 
His memory was wonderful. . As he taught the 
higher classes in the languages, he became sv 
familiar with the classics, that he could hear re- 
citations in Virgil, Horace, Homer, &c., without 
a book ; and could instantly detect the slightest 
error in reading or construing, on the part of the 
pupil. He acted as principal till his death,| 
which occurred about 1811. After an inter- 
regnum of about a year, the Rev. Dr. A. Wylie 
was chosen president. [lis incumbency ex- 
tended to 1817. Fora short time, the Rev. Dr. 
William McMillan acted as principal. Upon 
his resignation, the trustees, with much unani- 
mity, chose the Rev. Dr. Mathew Brown, as 
the presiding officerof this Seminary. ‘This 
was in 1823. Fora period of nearly twenty- 
two years, he has conducted with eminent suc- 
cess and general acceptance, this first College of 
the west. It was but a child when he took it in 
hand. Under his administration, it has grown 
to be a giant. He has recenily resigned, broken 
down with his long, invaluable, and signally 
successful labours. ‘The Rev. Dr. R. J. Breck- 
inridge has been chosen his successor, and is 
expected to enter upon the duties of his office 
the ensuing fall. May Heaven grant that he 
may be eminently succcessful, in raising this 
Institution to still greater distinction and useful- 
ness, and in preserving it a perennial foun:ain olf 
truth, literature, and science, to the church of 
God, and to the mighty west. 
WESTMORELAND. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

The Convention of the Clergy of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church from the Southern and 
Southwestern States assembled at Louisville, 
Kentucky, on the 1st inst. Most of the Bizhups 
of the Church were in attendance. | 

The object of the Convention is to consider the 
question of a division of the government of the 
Church, and a complete governmental and juris- 
dictional separation of those living within the 
Southern and Southwestern States, holding 
slaves, from those within the bounds of the 
Northern and Northwestern States. Some of 
the most eminent ministers in the South are op- 
posed to the object of the Convention, on the 


He was|- 


| en cases in York on Mondays was thirty-three 
per cent. on the average number of the whole 
cases of offences. He trusted the Government 
would not consider this subject beneath their 


Many of} notice 


New Yor« Srare Lisrary.—The Legisla- 
ture of New York has appropriated $4000 for 
the purchase of the Library of D. B. Warden, of 
Paris, which is to be added to the New York 
State Library. 

Novet Ceremony.—A Deaf Mute Wedding] 
ceremony was performed in New York on Mon- 
day evening in the Allan street church, by the’ 
Rev. Mr. Carey, one of the Professors of the: 
New York Deaf and Dumb Institute. ‘The ex- 
hortation, the questions to the betrothed, and the 
prayer, were all expressed in the language of 
signs. A Bible was presented to the bride, a 
very pretty girl, and the whole affair concluded 
with some salutations upon her fair cheeks, and 
a great shaking of lands. ~ It was an interesting 
spectacle. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Extra Session or Concress, Orecon, &c.—We 
find the following paragraph in the Washington 
Union of Monday last:—Some of the newspapers 
and letter writers in Washington, have alluded to 
an extra session of Congress. It has been said, 
that this proposi'ion was discussed in the cabinet on 
one day last week, (Monday, we believe.) As such 
aununciations are only calculated to produee an 
undue impression on the public mind, and to dis- 
play a degree of excitement on the part of the ca- 

inet, which does not exist, we deem it best, at 
once, to contradict the rumour. We certainly do 
not understand that the negotiation about Oregon 
is atan end; or that our administration is deter- 
mined or willing to terminate it; or that there is 
no prospect of ommr 4 adjusting the dispute ; 
or that it must necessarily end in breaking up the 
peace of the two countries. 


Rem anp its Doimncs.—The great fire which 
destroyed so large a portion of Pittsburgh is said to 
have been caused by the carelessness of a drunken 
washerwoman. The Pittsburgh correspondent of 
the American Temperance Union states, that the 
owner of the premises informed him that as she 
was washing on that windy day, she made a fire 
in an old unsafe wooden building, which previous’ 
accounts say was a rude structure put up to cover 
an ice house, and the fire, driven by the wind, very 
soon enveloped in flames not only the frail and 
combustible shed in which it began, but also half 
the city. 

Anti-Rentism.—Among the last of the anti-rent 
outrages in New York, which we have seen chron- 
icled, is one at Sand Lake, where a party went to 
a man’s house (o take out his tongue. He had been 
an * Indian,” but backed out of the confederacy, 
and they feared that he would make disclosures. 
The man was armed and defended himself, the 
neighbourhood became alarmed, and the miscreants 
made off. eae 


Tre British Maw.—The English mail for 
Canada, passed through the United States for the 
first time, under the convention recently adupted,| 
upon the arrival of the Caledonia at Boston. It 
left Boston immediately under charge of an agent, 
accompanied by a ee of outriders, &c., and 
reached Burlington, Vermont, on Wednesday even- 
ing, whence it was immediately despatched to 
Montreal. 


American Bonnets 1n Lonpon.—A manufacturer 
of the Neapolitan bonnets in New York, has re- 
ceived from London an order four fifty Neapolitan 
bonnets, for the service ef her Majesty and the 
ladies of her court during their visit to ireland in 
July next. 


Cueroxkeges.—The United States commissioners 
for settling the claims of individual Cherokees 
upon our Government have brought their labours 
to aclose. ‘I'hese claims amount to between three 
and four millions of dollars. 


Four Deatus sy Licutninc.—Four men in Mor- 
gan county, Ohio, while sitting together in an open 
portico of a house, on Tuesday of last week, were 
struck by lightning. ‘Two of them died imme- 
diately, and the other two in a few hours after. 


EmicratTion.—The great emigration to the Uni- 
ted States, which was foretold, and which has been 
the subject of comment by the press, says the New 
York Gazette, has begun in earnest. Every ves- 
sel arriving is full of steerage passengers. The 
city of Bremen, this year, will export 20,000; and 
we hear that arrangements are making in England 
and Ireland to send out an unusual number. 


Tue Arrican Squapron.—Official communica- 
tions from Commodore M. C. Perry, lately in com- 
mand of the United States naval forces on the coast 
of Africa, represent that the health of the original 
squadron has been very good, owing to the sanitary 
regulations adopted and rigidly enforced. With 
the exception of a few cases of fever, of mild type, 
on board the ship Saratoga, all but one of which 


ground that political consequences may result 
from a division of the Church. One of the cler- 
gy, entertaining the latter opinion, addressed 
queries to Mr. Clay and Mr. Polk, asking thei 
opinions upon this subject. Mr. Polk has not 
answered. 

The substance of Mr. Clay’s answer is con- 
tained in the following extract :—** 1 will not 
say that such a separation would necessarily pro- 
duce a dissolution of the political union of these 
States; but the example would be fraught with 
imminent danger, and, in co-operation with other 
causes unfortunately existing, its tendency on 
on the stability of the confederacy would be per- 
ilous and alarming.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


More Crepvuiry.—The European corres- 
pondent of the Boston Atlas, says, the Archbi- 
shop of Paris has published a mandement, in 
which he states that there are exposed at the en- 
trance of the choir of Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Paris, the very crown of thorns that our Sa- 
viour wore when crucified—a portion of the 
cross—some of the nails which attached it toge- 
ther, and some other articles which had served 
in his crucifixion! ‘These articles are said to 
have been purchased by St. Louis, in Palestine,| 
and to have been brought by him to France, 
where they have remained ever since! M. de 
Ravignan, a celebrated Jesuit preacher, has 
made allusion to these relics in a recent sermon. 
Comment upon such an exhibition is unneces- 
sary. 


New Jersey Scnoot Funp 
— The following apportionment of the $30,000 
distributed annually for the support of Public 
Schools in this State, was made on the 4th inst., 
by the Trustees of the School Fund: Bergen, 
$1000.50 ; Passaic, $768 ; Essex, $2664; War- 
ren, $1638.75 ; Hunterdon, $2526.50 ; Middle- 
sex, $2049; Burlington, $2857.50; Camden, 
$1163.26 ; Salem, $1617; Atlantic, $349.50; 
Hudson, $615; Morris, 82352 ; Sussex, $1518. 
75; Somerset, $1882.50; Monmouth, $2793; 
Gloucester, $1020.84; Cumberland, $1189.50; 
Cape May, $484.50; Mercer, $1710.50.— 
State Guzeltle. 


Brquests.—T he Hon. Charles Hunt, of Gard- 
ner, Maine, has bequeathed $15,000 for vari- 
ous religious objecis. 


ANTIQUARIAN.—Robert E. H. Levering, the 
American antiquarian, sailed for Europe in the 
packet ship Roscius, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his work called **Antiquarian Analogies,”’ 
exhibiting the similarities he has discovered ex- 
isting between our antiquities and those of the 
old world, establishing at the same time the uni- 
ty of the human race. 


Tue Pracve 1n Inpia.—A letfer to a gentle- 
man in Baltimore, dated Hoogly, December 22, 
1844, states that the plague was making fearful 
ravages at Caubool, where it had never appeared 
before, and fears were entertained of its spread- 
ing through Bengal. 

TEMPERANCE Movement. — The 
Bishop of Norwich lately presented to the House! 
of Lords fourteen petitions on the subject of 
Temperance. In conclading his remarks upon 
them the Bishop said: ** ‘That the prayer of the 
petitions was, that measures might be taken to 
promote ‘I'emperance, especially on the Sabbath 
day. - By the census of 1841, it appeared that 
the proportion of the beer shops was one to thirty- 
two families, and most of these beer shops were 
_open on Sundays. ‘The consequence was, tha! 
the inercase of diunkenness was quite re- 


with few exceptions, have been engaged in lite- 


recovered, there has not been a case of African 
fever in the squadron. 


THe Swa.ttow.—The attempts to raisé the 
Swallow have all proved inetfectual, owing to the 
inadequacy of the means or the incompetency of the 
persons employed in the business. The De Witt 
Clinton, while being employed at this work, stove 
a hole in her bottom, and weut down alongside of 
the Swallow. 


For tHe Rocky Mountains anp Orecon.—A 
party of New Yorkers, now at St. Louis, Missouri, 
propose to start for the mountains early this month. 
Lieut. Fremonte’s party intend to go through to 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘Three thousand emigrants are 
on their way to Oregon city. A regiment of Uni- 
ted States Dragoons were to start on “a prairie 
excursion” to the South Pass about the first inst. 


Gotp Mines.—The Dahlonega Watchman of 
the 24th ult., says: Mining continues to be a good 
business, and it is a matter of surprise that more 
of the cotton farmers do not turn their attention to 
this portion of country, where there is au inex- 
haustible store of mineral wealth. 


Fire at Portsmovrn, New Hampsuire.—On 
Sunday morning a fire broke out in the centre of 
the business part of the town, which destroyed a 
large aw of buildings, and property valued at 


Emigration To America.—lIt is stated in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser that an Emi- 
gration Society has been formed in England, on 
the following plan:—Every man having a family 
and paying to the Society one shilling a week is 
entitled to membership. An agent resides in Wis- 
consin, who receives trom time to time the funds, 
and as often as they amount to $100 he buys 80 
acres of land—builds thereon a log house and fences 
five acres, which are planted. ‘The society are 
sending out families to take possession as fast as 
the funds enable the agent to prepare the houses 
and the lands. When the families arrive, each 
finds his house and eighty acres in readiness for 
his reception. The agent turnishes him in addition 
with $50 for the purchase of stock, tools, &c., for 
all of which the society receive a yearly rent of $25, 
for ten years, at the end of which time the tenant 
is entitled to the fee of the land with all the in- 
provements, stock, &c. making himself and family 
independent for life. ‘This society have made their 
arrangements with Harnden & UCo., to take their 
emigrants in Europe, and land them at their own 
doors in Wisconsin—which protects them from all 
delay and imposition, and relieves them from all 
care and trouble about Custom House arrange- 
ments. Seventy families arrived at Boston week 
before last, having been sent out by this society, 


and are merely the pioneers of those who have] 


made arrangements to emigrate. Great induce- 
ments are held out to emigrants by Land Compan- 
ies to Canada. 


An Army or Emicrants.—News from Indepen- 
dence, Mo., informs us, says the Cincinnati Atlas, 
that the emigrants now near that point, number 
about 7000, all destined for Oregon and California. 
They will start about the same time, divided into 
convenient companies for travelling with ease and 
safety. The Indians will not attack a party of 
five hundred. Of course the emigrants this season, 
stand in no fear of the red skins. It is astonishing 
what a tide is settling toward the fertile lands on 
the Pacific. 


on THE Prareies.—An officer of the United 
States Dragoons, writing to the New Orleans T'ro- 
pic, an account of the incidents of an expedition 
across the prairies, makes mention of a vast plain, 
miles in extent, and level as a table, entirely co- 
vered with a thin cake of salt, which shone in the 
sun like a vast mirror. Little pools were found 
on the plain, strongly ‘impregnated with salt, and 
very offensive to the taste. td 

Destructive Storm anv Loss or Lire.—On 
Wednesday evening, the 16th ult., the plantation 
of the heirs of the late Judge Rhea, on Thompson’s 
Creek, in the parish of East Feliciana, (La.,) was 
visited by a wild and desolating hurricane, which 


markable, as proved by the fact, that the drunk- 


left death and havoc in its train. Every building| 


on the place was laid prostrate, and the trees in 
its course were topped as though an axe had been 
used. The overseer, with the negroes and —— 
horses, who were at work in the adjacent field, 
sought refuge under the gin-house upon the ap- 
proach of the storm. ‘The house was blown down, 
burying the party amid its ruins, and killing Mr. 
Beverly Phelps, the overseer, and three negroes, 
and badly wounding four other negroes, some of 
te had their legs, and others had their arms 
en. 


Huraicane at Cricaco.—The Chicago News 
states that a great hurricane visited that section of 
country on the 23d uJt., and that almost every 
horse between that place and Naferville, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, was either Slown down or 
damaged. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PresipENt.—Robert H. 
Morris, Postmaster in the city of New York, in place 
of John Lorimer Graham, removed. e Moore, Mar- 
shal of the southern district of New York, in place 
of Silas M. Stillwell, removed. Micbael Hoffinan, 
Naval Officer in the city of New York, in place of 
Jeremiah Towle, removed. 

Thomas M. Pettit, of Philadelphia, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, vice Henry M. Watts, removed. 
Henry Horn, Collector of Philadelphia, vice Calvin 
Blythe, removed. Henry Welsh, Naval officer of 
Philadelphia, vice Joel B. Sutherland, removed. 
Doctor George F. Lehman, Postmaster, Philadel- 
phia, vice J. Hoy, removed. James A. Nichols, 
Collector at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, in the place 
of Solomon Andrews, removed. 


Free or Postace.—The new Postage bill which 
takes effect on the first of July, will be a great re- 
lief to subscribers of newspapers. By that law all 
newspapers will be conveyed thirty miles from the 
place of their publication free of postage. 

Casinet Lost.—The very valuable 
collection of fossijs and minerals, gathered by the 
State Geologist of Pennsylvania, and deposited in 
the Western University, by State authority, was 
lost in the Pittsburgh fire. 


GoverNnMENT Finances.—The receip(s into the 
United States Treasury, for the quarter ending on 
the 3lst ult., were, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
$6,881,107, and the expenditures $12,126,204. 
‘The latter was increased by the reimbursement of 
loans, and the interest on the public debt. The 
Treasury notes outstanding on the lst inst. amount- 
ed to $923,351.40. According to the weekly state- 
ment of the U. S. Treasurer, for the 28th ult., 
there are now on deposite in banks, mints, &c., 
$7,72!,904.21—of which $839,582.20 have been 
drawn on, from which deducting $60,000 for trans- 
fers, leaves subject to draft $6,835,322. There are 
in the Bank of Baltimore $7,634, and in the Che- 
sapeake Bank $84,340. 


Fatau Errects or Licntnine.— During the storm 
on Friday evening, 25th ult., the dwelling house of 
Mr. Henry Knock, situate near Cooksville, Md., 
was struck by lightning, and Mr. Knock and his 
son, who were standing at the door, instantly 
killed. 

Tae Texas Question.—The Washington Union, 
formerly the Globe, (the official paper,) says: “ The 
Texas question is still undecided. We understand, 
that despatches have been reccived from Major Do 
nelson down to the 3d ult. The reply of the Pre- 
sident Jones has not yet been received to his com- 
munications. We have fresh and undoubted assu- 
rances, that the people of Texas are most decided- 
ly in favour of annexation, and will not yield the 
point to their present President or his advisers. 


AMERICANS ENGAGED IN THE Stave TrapE.—A 
trial, similar to that of Capt. Pendleton, at Balti- 
more, is in progress in the Circuit Court of New 
York. It is that of Capt. Driscoll, who sailed from 
New York in a brig belonging to Baltimore, took 
in a Portuguese master and crew at Rio de Janei- 
ro, stopped for about six weeks at an intermediate 
point between there and the coast of Africa, and 
finally proceeded to the coast, and the vessel took 
in a cargo of slaves. The brig was provided with 
water casks, false deck, &c. The only difference 
is, that Capt. Driscoll and his men, instead of going 
on shore after transferring his vessel to the Portu- 
guese captain and crew, went on board another 
American brig that was anchored at the same place, 
and took passage in the Jatter back to Rio. Also 
another and perhaps important circumstance, after 
the slaves had been taken on board Capt. Driscoll’s 
vessel, an alarm was raised that a British man-of- 
war was off the harbour, and signal was given for 
Capt. Driscoll and his crew to go on board his own 
vessel again, which they did, carrying the Ameri- 
can flag with them, and rehoisting it; the slaves, 
in the meantime, having been hurried on shore. The 
alarm proved to be false, the brig again was given 
up to the Portuguese, the slaves replaced on board, 
and the brig immediately sailed. It is said that 
some of the slaves were on board before Capt. Dris- 
coll had hauled down the American flag, and left 
the second time, a point which was considered by 
the Circuit Court to be of great importance in fix- 
ing the amount of bail. One of Capt. Driscoll’s 
mates was also indicted for being concerned in the 
voyage, knowing her to have been engaged in the 
slave trade; tbut,on being called to trial, he did not 
appear, and forfeited his recognizances. Captain 
Driscoll is out on bail, having entered igtosureties 
to the amount of $10,000. ‘These facts scarcely 
admit of a doubt that a number of Americans are 
engaged in this abominable trade. 


Insurance Companies. — Notwithstanding the 
heavy losses which Pittsburgh has sustained, her 
Insurance Companies are not entirely ruined. The 
Gazetie says, “ We had four offices in operation 
here before the fire. One of them, the “ Naviga- 
tion,” will pay all losses, and have fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars left. Another, the * I°iremen’s,” 
will pay from sixty to seventy cents on the dollar. 
The * Penn” will pay ninety cents on the dollar, 
and probably more. ‘lhe * Mutual,” a new insti- 
tution, will pay a large part of its losses.” 


Tae RarLroapd To THE Paciric.—We announced 
last winter that a gentleman named Whitney had 
progr to Congress the project of a railroad from 

ke Michigan to the Pacific. We see by the Na- 
tional Intelligencer that it is Mr. Whitney’s inten- 
tion to pass over and partially examine seven or 
eight hundred miles of the proposed route. He 
will leave New York about the 20th of May, for 
Green Bay, follow the Lake down to Milwaukie, 
thence west to the Missouri river, and return by 
St. Louis. 


German Emicration.—A printed circular dated 
October, 1844, shows that the nuinber of individu- 
als who, on the average of the last few years, annu- 
ally migrate frou: Germany (chiefly to the United 
States) is about 30,000, and that they carry with 
them, at least, a capital of five millions of Prussian 
dollars, or three millions and one third United 
States currency. 


Fire anp Loss or Lire.—The house of Isaac 
Ross Wade, Esq., in Jefferson county, Mississippi, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 14th ult. 
In the second story slept Mrs. Richardson, the sis- 
ter of Mr. Wade, and her three children. Two of 
these children escaped; the eldest, a little girl 
aged about eight, perished. Mrs. Richardson her- 
self sank senseless at the foot of the stairway, but 
was rescued by a faithful negro, who rushed in and 
bore her through the flames, but her head and neck 
were so badly burned that her life is now in immi- 
nent danger. Every particle of furniture, clothing, 
&c., were destroyed. ‘The fire was duubtléss the 
work of an incendiary. | 


Tne Iste Royare, Surerior.—We see it 
stated that the Hudson’ Bay Company have taken 
ession of Isle Royale in Lake Superior. This 
island belongs to the United States, and contains 
two fine harbours. Whoever has possession of 
this island in time of war, commands the lake. 


Post-Orrice Rossery.—A number of letters 
have recently been abstracted from the Post-office 
at Laurens C. H., S. C., some of which contained 
money. A young man by the name of E. A. Saun- 
ier was suspected of having committed the theft. 
He was arrested and lodged in jail at that place. 
It is stated that a number of the missing letters 
were found in hia trunk, having been broken open 
and rifled of their contents. 


Governor or Orecon.—The Halifax Herald 
says :—We have it upon good authority that Sir 
George Simpson, a passenger in the Caledonia for 
Boston, goes out as Governor of the Oregon Terri- 
tory—if so, the question of right and possession 
will be brought to a speedy issue. The Washing- 
ton Union in speaking of this rumoured appwint- 
ment says that there must be some mistake m this 
rumour. Sir George Simpson has been acting as 
deputy (or resident) governor of the Hudson Bay 
Company, the governor himself being in London. 


Fire at Lovrsvitte.—The iron Foundry of 
Cherry & Miller, on Ninth street, between Main 
and Water, took fire on the 26th ult., and was en- 
tirely destroyed with its contents. The loss is es- 
timated at $30,000. : 

Carr. Witxes—A Verdict.—The trial 
of Capt. Wilkes, in Washington, resulted in the 
following verdict: In the case of Owen Roberts, 
the jury fully acquitted Captain Wilkes. In the 
case of Dinsman, Wilkes is also justified in all bis 


|accompany him out of the disaffected region, and it 


acts, save that of imprisonment in a foreign rt 
end neglect, while there, and find for plaintiff ¢ da- 
mages in $500. In the case of Boal, $500 dama-| 
ges on the same grounds. 

Anti-Rent Triats.—A letter in the Albany 
Evening Journal, dated Delhi, N. Y., April 30, 
says :—‘“ Since my last, the three remaining pri- 
soners—Knapp, Kelly, and Burrill, making, with 
Tompkins, four—have been tried and found guilty. 
They were this morning sentenced (all but Kelly) 
to the State prison for two years. Kelly was fined 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Deputy Sheri 
Steele, with a mounted posse of fifty men, has just 
started wih them fur Sing Sing. The posse will 


the Indians in Schoharie fuliil their engagements} 
and threats, they may have some trouble in pass- 
ing through the town of Blenheim, in that county. 


Mount Savace Iron Worxs—The New York 
Tribune says the amount of railroad iron made 
weekly at the Mount Savage Works is 100 tons, 
which will be increased to 300 tons after the first 
of August. The cost of railroad iron in England. 
with the duty to the United States added, is now 
$97 50 per ton. The Mount Savage Works have 
supplied 1,008 tons of rails to the Fall River Com 
pany at $59 per ton delivered in Baltimore. They 
are now asking $35, which is just about the pre- 
sent cost of importing English rails without the 
duty. The rails made at the Mount Savage Works 
have been for some time exhibited at the Merchants’ 
Exchange in New York, and are pronounced fully 
equal if not superior to the best British article. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Vincen- 
nes Gazette states that Mr Josiah Warren of New 
Harmony, Indiana, has made an improvement in the 
art of stereotyping, which, if it be made known, 
will be of incalculable benefit to printers as well as 
others. The improvement puts it in the power of 
every printer to stereotype whatever he chooses in 
an almost incredibly short space of time, at little 
or no expense, and with the utmost precision and 
accuracy. ‘lhe composition of which the plate is 
made is nearly as hard as iron, which it resembles 
a good deal, and can be melted on a common fire as 
easy as lead. 


Inrrerpip Conpuct.—The Pittsburgh American 
mentions the case of Joseph Robinson, a drayman, 
whose nobie hearted conduct during the raging of) 
the late fire is deserving of special note and remem-| 
brance. He had been laboriously engaged in re- 
moving goods frum different warehouses, when he 
recollected that his own house on Ross street must 
be in danger, and he drove thither. Before reach- 
it he found eight or ten kegs of powder on the 
street, which he stopped for and placed on his 
dray, and drove with all speed fur the 4th street 
road, directly past his own house. Looking be- 
hind him, he found the canvass on one of the kegs 
on fire. He immediately sprung on the dray and 
without stopping, put out the fire with his hand 
and again hurried on his horse, when he observed 
that another keg had caught, which he put out in 
like manner, and succeeded in placing the powder 
in a place of safety, when he returned and found 
his own house burned down with all its contents! 
and the earnings of many years of labour and econ- 
omy. This bold intrepidity, presence of mind, and 
self sacrifice can have but few parallels. 


Mission 'ro Enetanp.—-The Washington Union 
states that the mission to England has been offered 
to the Hon. Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina. Mr. 
Calhoun having declined receiving that appoint- 
ment, the President has been desirous of nomina- 
ting one of his friends to that office, and it is 
possible he may accept it. 


Fire i New Yorsr.—The mahogony steam saw- 
mill belonging to Miller & Co., was burned to the 
ground at 10 o'clock on Monday night. The in- 
surance asnounted to only $750: the loss to be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand dollars. ‘The lum- 
ber in the saw-mill being perfectly dry, the blaze 
was tremendous; and the greatest exertions of the 
fire coinpanies could do no more than prevent the 
surrounding dwellings from taking fire. The heat 
at the distance ofa block was almost insupportable.| 


Mormons.—Over one hundred and seventy per- 
sons, most of whom were emigrants to Nauvoo, to 
join the Mormons, landed in St Louis on the 24th 
ult. 


Santa Fe.—The Independence (Mo.) Expositor, 


place, from Santa Fe, of Messrs. Leitensdorfer, 
Branham, and twelve or fourteen others. All was 
quiet at Santa Fe. The news of Santa Anna’s 
overthrow had not reached there when they left. 
Business had been dull all winter. The non-retail’ 
law was in full force. This law, it will be remem-| 
bered, prohibited the retailing of goods by any ex- 
cept Mexican subjects. Richard McCarty, Esq., of 
Independence, died at Santa Fe in February last. 
The news of the slaughter of the traders amon 
them by the Yute Indians is verified. It issup 

that Antoine Robideaux must have perished, as no- 
thing had been heard of him during the winter. 
The yield from the gold mines in New Mexico this 
winter has been small, owing to dry weather and 
scarcity of water. Forty or fifty thousand dollars 
is the supposed yield, 


Inptan Remains.—The Trenton Gazette says, 
three entire skeletons, with parts of a fourth, were 
ploughed up in a field in Hardyston, in Sussex, 
some days ago. Quite au excitement was caused) 
by the discovery, the place was visited by hundreds 
of persons, and a full examination was made by the 
prosecutor of the Pleas, the sheriff, and a justice of 
the peace. They came tothe conclusion they were 
the bones of Indians. ‘There was no vestige of 
clothing or of a coffin; and mixed with the earth 
there were some pieces of arrow heads and flint 
stones which were rounded and blackened, appar- 
ently by fire, and some pieces of earthen or stone 
pots, and fragments of pipes. 

ENTERPRISE IN Pittspurc.—The burnt district 
will shortly be entirely rebuilt. In every section) 
of the city burnt over, animation prevails; stores| 
and dwelling-houses are already going up with ex- 
traordinary activity. Contracts have been made 
for the immediate erection of about three hundred} 
buildings. 


Argus (25th ult.) says: Messrs. David R. Porter, 
late Governor of the State, and Michael Burk are 
now nearly ready to blow in their Anthracite Fur- 
nace, which is now in progress of building. This 
furnace is located upon the Canal basin, and is one 
of the largest kind. It is calculated to make 4000 
tons of iron annually, consuming 12,000 tons of 
anthracite coal, about 12;0U00 tons of iron ore, and 
4000 tons of limestone. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston on 
Tuesday last. She had a rough passage across the 
“Atlantic—and was also detained in the vicinity of 
Newfoundland Bank, in consequence of great quan-| 
tities of floating ice in those seas. She left Liver- 
pool on the afternoon of 19th ult., bringing London 
and Liverpool papers to that date, inclusive. It 
will be seen that the news brought by her continues 
to be of interest. 

The steamer Cambria made a remarkably quick 
homeward voyage, having arrived at Liverpool on 
the 13th uilt., accomplishing the distance from land 
to land in nine days and eighteen hours, and from 
Boston to Liverpool in eleven and a half days. 

The excitement in England caused by the news 
of the Texan resolutions, and the passage in the 
President’s inaugural address relating to Oregon, 
has in a great measure subsided, although the Eng- 
lish press generally continue to condemn in the 
most unsparing manner the language of Mr. Polk, 
and many of them point to war as a thing which 
will be-—must be—unless this government lowers 
its tone. 

There had been no change of consequence in the 
commercial relations of Great Britain or the Con- 
tinent. 

Dr. Wolff has arrived in England ; and in a let- 
ter to Captain Grover, which is published in the 
papers, has given a graphic sketch of his * hair- 
breadth escapes” in the mission from which he 
has returned. 

A rumour prevailed in London that several re- 
giments would be drawn from Ireland, and that 
eight thousand troops are to be sent to Canada. 

The Right of Search.—The Paris Press says it 
is assured “that the result of the confzrences be- 
tween the Duke de Broglie and Dr. Lushington is, 
that the French and the English Governments have 
agreed to suspend the right of search for two years, 
withdrawing for this period the commission given 
to their respective cruisers.” 

The most important news from the Continent. 
is the increasing quarrel between the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Switzerland. A battle has 
been fought and much blood shed. More than 600 
of the free corps who invaded Lucerne were killed. 

Grant to the Roman Cutholic College—The sub- 
ject of the Maynooth grant was brought before the 
House of Commons on the 4th ult., by Sir Robert 
Peel, in a speech of considerable length and power. 


of the 17th April, announces the arrival at that) 


res 


Iron Worxs at Haretssurc.—The Harrisburg] 


tTe entered fully into the subject, and astonished 


the great body of his supporters by the boldness of, 


his innovations, and the length to which he 
fessed his willingness to go in order to secure the 
pacification of Ireland. Mr. Shiel, as the mouth-} 
piece of the Irish nation, gratefully accepted, and 
warmly eulogised the Premier's foresight and libe- 
rality. In this way the Maynooth grant was intro- 
duced, and the second reading of the bill was fixed 
for the llth ult., when the daiete commenced in 
earnest. It was marked, on the part of some 
the speakers, by more than usual acrimony and 
talent, 

Mr. O'Connell is anxious that the increased grant} 
should and has come forward to express his 
hearty approval of it; but he has done this in a way 
best calculated to embarrass Peel, not to assist 
him. He says, in substance, that egtlation has 
produced the ministerial] measure, and that agita- 
tion will do more—it will cause Peel to introduce} 
a bill for the Ri peal of the Union! 

The Roman Catholics are much gratified, and 
the established church and Protestants fenerally 
displeased. This measure is proposed by Peel to 
conciliate Ireland, in case of a foreign war. Eng- 
land already proposes to withdraw several thousand 
troops from that country. 

The English Prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the number of ten or eleven, at present 
in London, forwarded to Sir Robert Peel their united 
thanks for his conduct on the Maynooth Grant. 
The bill will probably pass the House by a small 
majority—and will meet with but little opposition} 
in the House of Peers. 

Ireland continues comparatively quiet, though 
there are rumours that O’Connell intends soon to 
make a new move of some kind. 

Premonitory symptoms of a revolutionary feeling 
are exhibiting themselves in some of the Italian 
states, 

The frost has been so intense on the Danube, that 
rocks which for centuries had obstructed the navi- 
gation near Lintz, suddenly burst, and thus opened 
the bed of the river. : 

In France a long debate on the abolition of sla- 
very in the colonies belonging to that country has 
taken place. The Peers passed a law, by which 
the slave can purchase his freedom. The right of 
the slave to property is recognized. Four his moral 
and religious rights the bill also provides. It re- 
mains to be seen how the bill will fare in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Inundation in Germany.—A nts are given of 
sad inundations in various parts of Germany and 
Belgium. ‘I'he entire Germanic confederation, a 
part of Austria, and of Poland, have been literally 
under water since the 30th of March. ‘The Rhine, 
the Maine, the Neckar, the Danube, the Elbe, and 
the Vistula, have in succession overflowed their 
banks, not in a day, but in an hour. Frankfort, 
Mentz, Cologne, Dresden, Prague, and a number 
of other towns, and several]. thousand villages, were 
covered with water. The magnificent bridge of 
Dresden has been carried away, and many edifices 
have been destroyed. In the midst of the general 
desolation, public charity has not remained inactive. 
Committees have been formed in the cities, and 
assistance has been afforded in every direction. 

Swirzer_anp.— This country has been the scene 
of a bloody contest between the Roman Catho-} 
lics and Protestants. It seems that the people of 
the Basle Campagne, and the more disordérly in 
Berne formed a free corps with which to attack 
Lucerne, while the Canton of Argau summoned 
by the tocsin all good Protestants to arms. 

_ A force of 5000 men were accordingly assembled 
and passed the frontier of Lucerne on the 29th of 


March. Meanwhile that town was hastily fortified,} 


and troops marched to the number of from ten to 
twenty thousand, prepared for the defence of the 
city. 

The invaders appear to have been deficient in 
military skill. ‘They suffered their troops to 
divided and drawn in detail into an ambuscade. 
They fought however with much spirit and cour- 
age, but were defeated, leaving 600 (according to 
another account 1200) men dead on the field. They 
returned subsequently in great disorder, and were 
harassed by their enemies to such a degree, from 
every quarter, that only 1000 of the 5000 retura- 

d 


At the latest advices the Diet was in session, and 
measures were in progress which it was hoped 
would restore the blessings of peace and quiet to 
the distracted Cantons.. | 

Commercial.—The last steamer sailed an hour 
or two after the explanations in Parliament re- 
specting the Oregon question. When the deten- 


tion of the packet to carry out these explanations,| 


was buzzed about, the Cotton Market felt the in- 
ffuence of the warlike rumours which prevailed: 
and previous to her getting under weigh, a consid- 
erable amount of business, at improved prices, was 
transacted : an advance of an eighth, and in some 
instances of a farthing, was secured; but it was 
of brief duration, and has been followed by a cor- 
nding depression. 

he American Provision market has improved. 
Prime brands of Beef have realized from 70s. to 
75s., and the same description of Pork 59s. to 60s. 
Cheese has advanced 2s. on previous rates. The 
impression is general, that the present year will 
witness a greatly increased demand for American 
Cheese. In American Butter there has been less 
doing, owing to the heavy arrival of Dutch Butter 
and other causes. 

The stock of American cheese on hand in Lon- 
don is equal to the whole stock of English cheese) 
of every kind. | 

The Iron Market, acted upon by the great de- 
mand for new lines of railway, continues firm, and 
the price of the metal advances steadily. During 
the last four weeks an improvement of £2 per ton 
has taken place. 

The Corn Trade is inanimate. There is an ab- 
sence of all speculation, and the trade merely sup- 
ply their temporary wants. Wheat has sustained 
a decline of 2d per bushel of 70 Ibs, and Flour Is. 

er sack of 280 lbs. In Foreign Wheat, as wellas 
heat under lock, there are few sales to report. 
The accounts from the Grain districts represent the 
appearance of Winter Wheat to be as favourable 
as could be expected. 


FROM MEXICO. 


By the arrival of the schooner Yucatana at New 
Orleans, dates have been received from Vera Cruz to 
the 21st ult., and the city of Mexico to the 17th ult. 

Gen. Almonte arrived at Vera Cruz on the 18th 
ult., in the Anahuac, from New York. He will 
probably meet Mr. Shannon on his route to the 
capital, as the latter gentleman was on his way 
down to the coast to embark for the United States. 

The joint committee of the Mexican Congress to 
which had been referred the subject of Texas, re- 
ported at Jength on the 7th ult. The report, says 
the New Orleans Bee, is a document marked with 
the usual characteristics of Mexican verbosity, pro- 
lixity and bombast. 
and calls us many hard names, comparing the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to ancient Rome, which in 
the name of Liberty and Republicanism, subjugated 


the world. The reports conclude by recommend-} 


projects. 
he first is preceded by a preamble declaring 
that, whereas, the said annexation is a violation of 


every conservative principle of society, an assault) 


upon the right of Mexico, an insult to her dignity 
as a sovereign nation, and menaces her indepen- 
dence and political existence, therefore, the Con- 
gress of the Mexican Republic solemnly declare, 


that the law of the United States, for the annexa-| 
tion of Texas to the American Union, in no respect| 


impairs the rights which Mexico possesses and will 
maintain to that department. | 
Furthermore, that the United States having dis- 


regarded the principles upon which are based trea-|. 


ties of amity, commerce, and navigation, and more 
especially of boundary, Congress considers them 
violated by the United States. 

And finally, that the unjust usurpation of which 
it is sought to make Mexico the victim, makes it 
her duty to take up arms in her defence, to oppose 
such usurpation, and with the full and rightful de- 
termination to use all her resources and power to 
prevent the annexation decreed by the United 
States. 

Another Earthquake.—Our readers doubtless re- 
member the details we published of a frightful des- 
tructive earthquake which was experienced at Mex- 
ico on the 7th ult. We have now to add a repeti- 
tion of this awful disaster in the Capital on the 
10th ult. The Diario of the 11th states that the 
earthquake occurred about 10 v’clock, A. M., and 
lasted forty seconds; that it overthrew many new 
buildings and many others that had escaped the 


furmer visitation; that most of the inhabitants| 


stricken with terror, left their houses and took re- 
fuge in the open fields and public squares, passing 
the night without shelter and in the utmost con- 
sternation. ‘The “ Hesperia” of the 12th states) 
that the earthquake of the 10th completed the de- 
struction of the cupola of Santa Teresa, and increas-| 
ed the damage done to the churches of Santa Do- 
mingo, aad San Francisco. But for the shortness 
of its duration, the entire city would have been 
laid in ruins, Mexico did not suff-r alone. Th 

shock was felt in a number of towns and villages 
within a radius of several hundred miles, but i 

effects were comparatively slight. Several church- 


It abuses the United States,} 


pro- , damaged ; though none were absolutely 
es 


troyed in those towns. 


ree FROM TEXAS. 
Advices from Galveston to the 19th ult., have 
been received at New Orleans. President Jones 
has issued his proclamation convening Congress on 


the 16th of June, to take into consideration the 


ition of annexation. 

The Civilian and Galveston Gazette makes the 
following remarks upon the subject: “ We regret 
to learn, which we do from the National Register, 
that the United States Minister has submitted to 
this Goverument the bare proposition for annexa- 
tion, contained in Mr. Brown's resolutions, Mr. 
Polk as well as Mr. Tyler conceiving it ‘ impracti- 


cable’ to effect the measure under Mr. Benton’s | 


n 
There appears to be no doubt that the project of 
annexation will be accepted on the part of Texas, 
The Hon. Ashbel Smith, who passed through 
this city some days since, has been re-apppointed 
Charge d’ Affaires of the Republic of Texasin France 
and England, and was proceeding to assume the 
duties of his office. The office of Secretary of 
State, made vacant by this appointment, will be 
taken by [lon. Ebenezer Allen, now Attorney Gen- 


eral. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A letter dated Honolulu, November 28th 1844, 
says :—By the Ontario, from Tahiti, we have news 
that the French are going on strongly fortifying 
that Island. Queen Pomare had retired to Raiatea. 
Governor Bruat sent the steamer Phaeton, with a 
civil letter to her, requesting her to return to ‘Tahi- 
ti, and assume the government, as before, under 
the protectorate, in the terms of the treaty ; but as 
soon as the vessel hove in sight, she and all her 
people retired into the mountains, and not a man 
could be found who would take the letter to her. 
She is very obstinate, and believing England will 
assist her, resolutely declines having any inter- 
course whatever with the French. 


MARRIED. 

On the 8th ult., by the Rev, W. D. Howard, Grorer F. 
FraLey, Mary ANN Corfaan. On the 30th ult., by the 
same, MicHaei Baker, to Mary A. Fracey, all of Phila- 
deiphia county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 
Died, at New York, on the 2d instant, of consumption, 
Mary, daughter of Ropeat and Jang SLoang, and grand- 
daughter of George Sloane. 


NORTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The North Presbyterian church, (Sixth street above 
Green, Philadelphia.) will be open for public worship on 
Sabbath evening next, (11th mst.) service to commence at a 
quarter before eight o’clock. Subject—Ca&rist the cause of 

ence. 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Penn Square Presbyterian Church, Broad above 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will he open to-morrow (Sab- 


- bath) evening, 11th inst. Service commences at a quarter 


before eight o'clock, 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The following amounts have been received for the Special 
Fund collected for the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
viz. 

From the congregations of Great Valley and Charleston, 

Pennsvivania, $20. From James Agnow, of McConnells- 


burg, Pa. $5. From the Ist church at Albany, $105. From | 


the 2d church at Albany, $150. From the church at Mauch 
Chunk, $4. For the Professors’ alaries, James Bayard, 
Esq 


M. Newkirk, Jreasurer. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


I take this ornate to express my most cordial thanks 
to an unknow” friend, by whose contribution I have been 
constituted a life member of the American Bible Society, 


be| and also my earnest prayer that this act of benevolence in 


the Bible cause may meet a blessed reward, 
New York, April 28, 1845, WituiaM MARSHALL, 


THE REY. DR. BAIRD'S LECTURES. 


Afier the conclusion of Dr, Baird's course of lectures on 
Europe, which terminated on Saturday evening, May 34, a 
meeting of the class was held, when on motion, James Bru- 
en, Esq., was called to the chair, and C. G. Childs was cho- 
sen Secretary. ; 

Judge Joel Jones submitted the following resolutions, 
which were seconded and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented 
to the Rev. Dr. Baird, fur his interesting and instructive 
course of lectures on the Geography, History, Gevernmenis, 
Commerce, Aris, and present state of the countries of Eu- 


rope. 

y ES That, in the judgment of this meeting. Dr. 
Baird’s method of imparting instruction by familiar lectures, 
interspersed with remarks founded upon his personal obs 
vation, is eminently adapted to convey a large and pleasing 
variety of useful knowledge, in an impressive form, to the 
youthful as well as to the mature and well-informed mind. 

ved, ‘That this meeting do cordially commend the 
— of Dr. Baird to the favourable consideration of the 
ic. 
"On motion of the Rev. Dr. McDowell, it was Resolved, 
That a copy of the above resolutions be transmitted to Dr. 
Baird, that the proceedings be published in the news- 


James Baurn, Chairmun. 
>. G. Cuitps, Secretary. 
THE SEMINOLES. | 

From the unsettled state ofthe Seminoles who are remov- 
ing upon lands appropriated by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States for their use, J. D. Bemo will spend some time in 
this section of country, in improving himself for greater use- 
fulness. Every thing designed for him or his pee. ma 
be sent to No 33 Lombard, above Second street, Philadel- 
phia, where the subscriber has removed. All things thus 
sent will be thankfully received, and faithfully used as de- 
signed. O. 

NOTICE. 

Notice, agreeably to charter, is hereby given to the mem- 
bers of “ the Corporation for the Relief of Poor and Distress- 
ed Presbyterian Ministers, and the Poor and Distressed Wi- 
dows and Children of Presbyterian Ministers,”’ that the 
annual meeting of the said Corporation .s to take place on 
the 16th day of May next, in the Lecture.room of the Sixth 
Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, at 5 o’clock, P. M., for 
the despatch of all the business that may then be brought 
before the Board. ASHBEL GREEN, 

Secretary of the Corporation. 


ISSION TO THE JEWS.—Just published by the 

Presbyterian Board of Publication, in one vol. 12mo, 
with Maps and numerous Wood cuts, price $1.25, Narrative 
of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, from the Church of 
Scotland, in 1839. By the Rev. R. M. McCheyne, late of 
St. Peter’s, Dundee; and the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, of 
Collace, 

“ We have enjoyed no travels in Palestine like these, and 
we have read many; for it is one beanty of this book that 
none other has discoursed so sweetly and lovingly of that 
land which once overflowed with milk and honey.” — Edin- 
burgh Presbyterian Review. 

It is an evidence of the popularity of this ‘work in Great 
Britain, that 13,000 copies of it have been published within 
a short time. 

Also, The Brother and Sister, or Grace illustrated in the 
Conversion and happy death of Isaac M. and Almira Rowe, 
by their Pastor. 47 pages, 32mo. Half bound, 123, cloth 6 
cents. Suitable for Sabbath school libraries. 

For sale at the Corner of Seventh and George sts. Philad, 

may 10 JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 


OARDING WANTED.—A Gentleman wishes an un- 
furnished front room, with board, for himself and wife, 
in a pious family, where no other boarders will be taken. 
The location would be preferred East of Broad, and North 
of Spruce streets. Address A. B., at the office of this paper, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
References given and required. may 10—2i* 


Ht ONLY EDITION WITH A PORTRAIT OF 
It CRANFIELD.—Just published by the American Sun- 
day School Union, and for sale at the very low price of thir- 
ty cents, The Useful Christian, or a Memoir of ‘Thomas 
Cranfield, with a fine Portrait on Steel. For sale at the 
»POSITORY, 
may 10 No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PERSONS VISITING PHILADELPHIA.—Georce 

S. AppLeton, No. 148 Chestnut street, nearly opposite 

the Arcade, above Sixth street, Philadelphia, respectfully 

invites the attention of country merchanis, gentlemen form- 

ing —_ or private libraries, and all others in want of 

Books, Stationery, &c., to call and examine his extensive 

stock of English and American publications in every depart- 
ment of Literature, before purchasing elsewhere. 

In the beim department his collection is very rich, 
having several thousand volumes, including all the modern 
reprints of the old standard authors, together with all the 
modern publications in ‘Theology and Divinity. 

In Agriculture, Poetry, the Clensicn, 

Literature generally, his stock is very extensive. 

Any books published in America or England, if not on 
hand, can be procured in the shortest time and most reason- 
able terms. 

Gentlemen forwarding a remittance can have any books 
they may order, carefully packed and forwarded as 1 
may direct. Being connection with the large house of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, and publishing omeaey 
himself, he is enabled to transact any business in the 
way on very low terms. may 10—3t 


KETCHES OF PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY, 
PAST AND notice of the 
origin, history, and present state of the Waldenses. By the 
Rev. R. Baird, D. D. A treatise on Domestic Economy, for 
the use of Young Ladies at Home, and at School. By Miss 
Catherine FE. Beecher. Revised edition, with numerous ad- 
ditions and illustrations. 
For sale by PERKINS & PURVES, — 
may 10—3t No. 10 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


RESH TEAS, &c.—Just received,a | assortment 

of tresh new crop Green and Black ‘j'ea, some of which 

are of extra fine quality. Young Hyson and Black Tea. 
Thirty-three chests highly devoured Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family uze, at 37} cts. 
by the box. Also, best seal rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best J and Cincirnati 


cou 
N.B.—Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales’ 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had at any 
lesale or retail store in the cily. Ss. Cc. 
may 10—1f 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From the Yale Literary 
_ A REVERY BY NIGHT. 
BY A. RUNTINGTON CLAPP. 
_ How gently breathes the air to-night, 
Among these silent hills ; 

And in the pale moon’s quivering lizht, | 

How gaily dance the rills! 

Ta stich a night as this, I ween, 
4 On many a dewy lawn, 
- The fairy elves of old were seen 
In revel till the dawn. 


_ But now, to my attentive eye, 
No festive sights appear ; ~ 
No fairy song nor dance is nigh, 
No revelry is here. 
I sit upon'the verdant sod, 
And gaze at yon blue dome, 
Till, in sweet commune with her Gop, 
How pants my soul for home ! 
- Beyond those ever radiant spheres, 
Whose beams no clouds bedim, 
‘My soul, entranced in rapture, hears 
The songs of Seraphim! 
Around His throne they bow the knee, 
With bliss none others know ; 
And in those shining ranks I see 
The loved ones lost below. 
This fair, green earth, that once they trod, 
Enslaves their powers no more ; 
But in the presence of their Gon, 
Those souls, unchained, adore. 
O, blessed is this place to-night ! 
In this calm hour of even, 
The spirit bears its upward flight, 
On angel wings to heaven. 
And when is loosed life’s silver band, 
And breaks the golden bowl, 
In such an hour, thy wings expand, 
My weary, longing soul! 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


A few weeks since, an interesting little blind 


boy, about twelve years of age, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, became the hopeful subject of 


converting grace, and after relating’ such a reli- 
gious experience as drew tears from almost every 
eye, he was baptized and received as a meni- 
ber of the church. 

Immediately upon his conversion he became 
very desirous to learn to read the Bible with 
raised letters prepared for the use of the blind, 
and in a very short space of time he learned to 
fun his delicate fingers along the page and to 
read with ease-and propriety. ‘The utmost ob- 
ject of his wishes seemed now to be to possess 
a complete copy of the Bible for the blind, 
which consists of several large volumes. Ilis pa- 
rents were unable to buy one, but his pasior ob- 
tained one from a society in Boston. : 

Not long afier the little boy received the vol- 
umes, his pious mother saw him retire to the 
room where they were kept, and she stepped 
softly to the door tosee what he would do. Aud 
why do you think the dear little fellow went 
alone to this room? His mother saw him kneel- 
ing by the side of these precious volumes, and 
lifting up his little hands in prayer, to return 
thanks to God for this blessed gift of his holy 
word. He then rose from his knees, and taking 
up one of the volumes in his arms, hugged aud 
kissed it, and then laid it on one side ; and pro- 
ceeded to the next, and so on, till he had, in this 
simple, but beautiful and expressive manner, 
signified his love for each of those blessed vo- 
lames, which, through the medium of touch, 
had spread before his mind the wonders and the 
glories of God's revelation to man. 

What a beautiful comment is afforded by the 


above touching incident upon the words of Da- 


vid, ** ‘I'he statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart. More to be desired are they than 
go 


d, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter also 


than honey and the honey comb.” 
THE FLOWER LESSON. 


*¢ And where did you get this pretty flower, 


my dear daughter?’ said Mrs. Marshall. 

** The gardener gave it to me just now, as | 
came in,”’ said little Jane. 

** And what a beautiful flower itis! It has 
no green leaves, such as are placed all around 
under some flowers we see. ‘I'his is only the 
flower. How sweetits perfume! I: has almost 
filled the room. And yetit is a very little flower. 


** And may not my dear Jane learn something 


from this? If a litle simple flower, like the 
one in my hand, can make al! the air of this 


room sweet, do you not think a liwle girl of gen- 
tle manners and lovely temper can,do much to 


4 


make her parents and brothers and sisters hap- 


py, and so give pleasure to all that are in the 


se with her ?’’ 


The little girl smiled, for she felt that her 


kind mother was very pleasantly teaching her an 
important lesson. 

think Jane Marshall often asked herself af- 
ter that, if her temper and manners spread as 
much pleasure through the house as the perfume 
of the litile flower. 


INFINITY OF SPACE. 

From an article by Sir David Brewster, 
in the North British Review : 

It is a difficult task, even for astronomers, 
to form any thing like a conception of those 
gigantic features of magnitude and ‘dis- 
tance. which are stamped upon the sidereal 
universe; and our conceptions but approx- 

‘imate their climax, when, by combining 
lapse of time with length of space, we as- 
cend from conceivable to inconceivable 
velocities, and thus form higher and higher, 
though siill imperfect, notions of sidereal 
extension. 

When viewed from the highest peak of 
@ mountainous region, our own globe. is 
the largest magnitude we can perceive, 
and thecircuit of its visible horizon the great- 
est distance We can scan; bul vast as are 
these units in relation to the eye-ball which 

‘takes cognizance of them, they are small 
when compared with the globe itself, or 
with its circular outline. The navigator, 
who has measured the earth’s circuit by 
his hourly progress, or the astronomer who 
has paced a degree of the meridian, can 
alone form a clear idea of velocity, when 
we tell him that light moves through a 
space equal to the circumference of the 
earth in the eighth part of a second—in 
‘the twinkling of an eye! Equipped with 
-this unit of velocity, the mind soars on a 
bolder pinion to still higher conceptions. 
The light of the sun takes 160 minutes to 
move to the Georgium Sidus, the remotest 
‘planet of our own solar system: and so 
vast is the unoccupied space between us 
and the nearest fixed star, tliat light would 
require five years to passthrough it! But 
as the telescope has disclosed to us objects 
probably many thousand times more re- 
“mote than such a star, the creation of a 
new star at such a distance could not be- 
-come known to us for many thousand 
years, norils dissolution recognized for the 
* game length of time. Had the fleet mes- 
8 charged with the intelligence of its 
birth, or its death, started at the creation 
of our world, he would at the present time 
be only nearing ourown planetary system. 


But after the straining mind has thus ex- 


> 


hausted all its resources in attempting to 
fathom the distance of the smallest teles- 
copic star, or the faintest nebula, it has 
reached only the visible confines of the si- 
dereal creation. The universe of atoms is 
but an atom in the universe of space ;— 
above it, and beneath it, and around it, 
| there is still infinity. | . 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 
DIPROVEMENT IN THE 


An account of a new and interesting 
step in science formed the subject of a 
communication made by M. Claudet before 
the Society of Arts at their last meeting. 
It refers to an improved method of manu- 
facturing, with certainty and despatch, 
glass for the use of opticians. The power 
to achieve this has long been a desideratum 
in science,and the application of glass to 
optical purposes is of such great importance 
to the advancement of many branches of 
natural philosophy, that this new discovery 


cannot fail to excite considerable attention. 


The great difficulty in this manufacture 
has been to produce glass of an equal de- 
gree of density throughout, and without 
lines and spots. This difficulty has never 
been overcome until the present time; 
but, by the process detailed in M. Claudet’s 
paper, leusus of any large size may be 
manufactured quite free from defects. M. 
Bontemps, to whom this invention is chief- 
ly due, has made lenses of two feet in dia- 
meter, and has now undertaken to furnish 
the Royal Observatory at Paris two of the 
enormous diameter of forty inches. These 
lenses are intended for the largest refract- 
ing telescopes ever constructed, equalling 
probably in power the large and magnifi- 
cent reflecting telescope lately completed 
by Lord Rosse. M. Claudet’s account of 
the new process gave rise to an interesting 
discussion on the art of glass-making, a 


- subject which, at the present moment, pre- 


sents itself with more than the usual claims 
upon our attention. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Mr. Irving is beloved, wherever he is 
known, for his amenity of manners, and 
kitdness of heart, and his reputation might 
be almost termed universal. He is not 
only popular and admired in the gorgeous 
halis of palaces, but his writings have 
reached the hearts of the common soldier 
in his barracks and the poor man in his 
cabin. We have heard an anecdote which 
illustrates the truth of the latter part of 
this remark. Upon his last visit to the 
south of Spain, Mr. Irving took Gibraltar 
in his way. It is one of the regulations of 
that military post that no one shall be ad- 
mitted within the gates after a particular 
hour in the evening. ‘The vessel in which 
Mr. Irving was a passenger had dropped 
anchor in the harbour after this hour; but, 
being wholly unacquainted with the above 
mentioned rule, and anxious to leave the 
narrow limits in which he had been so 
long pent up, and tread once more upon 
the glad earth, he landed and asked for 
admittance of the soldier upon duty. The 
sentinel politely but decidedly refused ; 
whereupon Mr. Irving handed him his 
card, with the request that it might be left 
with the proper authorities, so that in the 
morning no delay might occur in admitting 
him. The soldier looked upon the card, 
and then raising his hat, “ Sir,’’ said he, 
“ are you Washington Irving of America; 


and the ‘ Tales of the Alhambra?’”’ Mr. 
Irving replied, in some surprise, “ I am.” 
“ Then,’’ said the sentinel,“ you may enter. 
I know that I shall be pardoned for admit- 
ting you.” 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF CRIME. 
It is an ascertained fact, that above a 
million a year is annually spent in Glas- 


cently asserted, by an intelligent operative 
in Manchester, that in that town, seven 
hundredand fifty thousand pounds more are 
annually spent on beer and spirits, than 
on the purchase of provisions. Is it sur- 
prising that a generation which has embra- 
ced such habits should be sunk in sensual- 
ity and profligacy and afford a never fail- 
ing supply for prison and transport ships ? 

At present about sixty thousand persons 
are annually committed in the British Is- 
les, for serious offences, worthy of deliberate 
trials; and above double that number for 
summary police offences. A hundred and 
eighty thousand persons annually fall un- 


committed for a longer or a shorter period 
to places of confinement for punishment. 
The number is prodigious—it is frightful. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine 


FEROCITY OF A BEAR. 

The following remarkable instance of 
ferocity in a bear, is recorded as having 
occurred at Brighton, Maine, nearly forty 
years ago. It is seldom that the black 
bear manifests so much ferocity when met 
with in the forests of New England. This 
one, however, was accompanied by her 
cubs, and her courage and rage were sti- 
mulated by the love of her offspring : 

Benjamin Foster, the son of Maj. Asahel 
Foster, of Bridgeton, being on his way 
through a thicket of woods, was suddenly 
alarmed by the growling of a bear. He 
soon discovered an old she bear and two 
cubs. The old one immediately made to- 
ward him, growling and very fierce. He 
immediately took to the first tree he could 
find, which was about nine inchesdiameter, 
and about twenty feet to the first limbs; 
this he ascended with all possible speed, 
and having reached the jimbs he called to 
the nearest neighbour, who lived about a 
quarter of a mile distant, for help. The 
bear, on hearing his cries, retreated from 
the tree and halloed also, which she re- 
peated as often as he called for help. 

The bear then returned to the tree and 
climbed up nearly to the first limbs, but 
losing her hold,-she fell to the ground; 
this enraged her, and she again ascended 
the tree with still greater velocity,and over- 
took him at the height of about thirty feet, 
when she seized him by one foot, but the 
shoe coming off she fell to the ground; re- 
covering, she ascended the tree a third 
time, and took off the other shoe, he con- 
stantly calling for help and found none. 
He had now ascended the tree as far as 
was safe for him to venture, the bear con- 
stantly tearing his feet with her teeth, until 
they became a most shocking spectacle. 

The bear at length fastened her jaws so 
powerfully to one of his heels as to cause 
the limbs by which he held to break, and 
he fell to the ground, the bear falling at the 
same time on the other side of the tree; 
and notwithstanding his feet were in this 
mangled condition, he escaped to the near- 
est house and arrived safe. The distance 


wire. 
are you the author of the ‘Sketch Book,’| 


gow on ardent spirits; and it has been re-| 


der the lash of the criminal law, and are| 


from the ground by fmeasurement, from 
whence the young man fell, was forty-eighi| 


ae 


feet. It is supposed that his repeated an 
eager cries for help tended to increase the 
rage and fury of the bear, which had her 


‘whelps with her. 


STEAMBOAT RACING. 

A correspondent of the Charleston Cou- 
rier mentions the following anecdote to il- 
lustrate the spirit which, especially upon 
the western waters, leads to the destruction 
vf so many boats :— 

“I well remember the captain ofthe 
Moselle, which exploded at Cincinnati, 
some years agg, but who was at the time 
I speak of, commanding another boat, trad- 
ing from Cincinnati to New Orleans. We 
were followed by another boat, from whose 
chimneys rushed gigantic columns of thick, 
black smoke, showing that she was urgiug 
her speed, by burning rosin—a very com- 
mon device in such cases on the western 
rivers. Our captain went foaming and 
swearing through the boat in a tremendous 
excitement. An old lady,a cabin passen- 
ger, went up to him and begged him to go 
more slowly. All awaited what he would 
say, for all wished to have made the same 
remonstrance, but had been restrained from 
a foolish pride. I shall never forget his 
answer. ‘Madam,’ said he, swearing a 
horrible oath, ‘if I knew every soul on 
board would be blown to hell, I would not 
suffer that boat to pass me!’ He did not 
suffer it, and his impious blasphemy was 
for that time permitted by his Creator to 
go uupunished. A few months afterwards, 
however, he commanded the Moselle, and 
when the terrific explosion of that boat 
took place, caused, as was asserted by the 
captain leaning his weight against the safe- 
ty valve, and declaring he would not lose 
an inch of steam, he, poor wretch, was 
blown a hundred feet through the air, 
and his head forced up to his shoulders, 


through the roof of a shed standing on| 


the wharf !’’ 


THE PORTLAND VASE. 

It will be interesting to the antiquary 
and the lover of art to know that the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Doubleday, in the restora- 
tion of this valuable antique, have been so 
successful, that it will in the course of a 
short time again be submitted to public in- 
spection very little blemished by the effects 
of an injury which at first seemed to be ir- 
reparable. Sir Henry Ellis and other an- 
tiquarians have expressed their approba- 
tion of the neatness with which the work 
has been completed, and of the ingenuity 
of the artists employed. Edward Lloyd, 
the anthor of the mischief, left London 
immediately on his discharge, and returned 
to Dublin, and it is understood to be the 
intention of the Duke of Portland to insti- 
tute proceedings against him for the dam- 
age done to his property.— London Morn- 
ing Chron. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CLOCKS. 
Electro-magnetic clocks, which never 


run down, and never require winding,| | 


have been invented by a Mr. Brain. A 
writer in the Polytechnic Review says— 
“ He set up a clock in my drawing room, 
the pendulum of which is in the hall, and 
both instruments in a voltaic circuit, as 
follows :—“ On the North East side of ny 
house two zinc plates, each a foot square, 
are sunk in a hole, and suspended to a 
This is passed through the house, 
to the pendulum first and then the cloek. 
On the South East side of the house, at a 
distance of about forty yards, a hole was 
dug four feet deep, and two sacks of com- 
mon coke buried in it; among the coke 
another wire was secured, and passed in 
at the drawing room window, and joined 
to the former wire at the clock. The ball 
of the pendulum weighs nine pounds, but 
it was moved energetically, and has ever 
since continued to do so with the self same 
energy. The time isto perfection, and the 
cost of the motive power was only 7s. 6d. 
There are but three little wheels in the 
clock, and neither weights nor springs, so 
there is nothing to be wound up. To an- 
other friend in Battersea, he has given 
three clocks, two small ones and one a 
hall clock, all moved by one current, and 
regulated by one and the same pendulum. 
This is all he has completed in England, 
having just reached Edinburgh, where he 
is to establish a manufactory of these 
clocks, which for accuracy, cheapness, and 
utility, will, I believe, surpass every time- 
piece hitherto contrived.”’ | 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

A boy was once tempted by some of his 
companions, to pluck some ripe cherries, 
from a tree which his father had forbidden 
him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid,’’ said they, 
“ for if your father should find out that you 
had taken them, he is so kind, that he will 
not hurt you.’’ 

“That is the very reason,” replied th 
boy, “why I would not touch them. It 
is true, my father may not hurt me; yet 
my disobedience, I know, would hurt my 
father; and that would be worse to me 
than any thing else.” | 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 


CONDUCTING THE ELECTRIC FLUID ACROSS 
RIVERS. 


The particulars of the plan by which 
Professor Morse has conducted the elec- 
tric fluid across rivers, by means of the 
water itself, are given by him in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, at Wash- 
ington. The facts which led to the disco- 
very, and which we have before seen pub- 
lished, are as follows:—In the autumn of 
1842, at the request of the American In- 
stitute, Professor Morse undertook to give 
to the people of New York a demonstra- 
tion of the practicability of his invention, 
by connecting Governor’s Island with 
Castle Garden, a distance of one mile. 
For this purpose he laid his wires, proper- 
ly insulated, beneath the water. He had 
just commenced operating, and received 
two or three characters, when his inten- 
tions were completely frustrated in the de- 
struction of a part of his conductors by a 
vessel, which drew them up on her an- 
chor, and cut them off. It wasduring the 
subsequent night, whilst suffering morti- 
fication at this failure, that he conceived 


the plan of arranging his wires along the 


banks of the river, so as to cause the wa- 
ter itself to conduct the electricity across. 
An experiment was made soon after at 
Washington, on the Canal, with success ; 
and a series of experiments, made last fall, 
developed the law governing the passage 
of the electricity. 


The conditions of this law are that elec-| 


tricity crosses the river, and in quantity in 
proportion to the size of the plates in the 
water. 


effects the result. The experiments made 


The distance of the plates on the} 
same side of the river from each other, also} 


were but for a short distance, in which, 
however, the principle was fully proved 
to be correct. ‘It has been applied, under 
the direction of Messrs. Vail and Rogers, 
across the Susquehanna river, at Havre 
de Grace, with complete success, a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile. | 


VALUABLE SECRET. 

“ Sarah, I wish you would lend me your 
thimble. Ican never find mine when I 
want it.”” 3 

‘* Why can you not find it, Mary 2”? 

“If you do not choose to lend me yours, 
I can borrow of somebody else.”? 

Tam wiiling to lend it to you, Mary. 
Here it 

“ I knew you would let me have it.’’ 

“Why do you always come to me to 
borrow, when you have lost any thing, 
Mary ?”? 

“ Because you never lose your things, 
and always know where to find them.” 

“How do you suppose I always know 
where to find my things ?”’ : 

“Tam sure I cannot tell. IfI knew, I 
might, perhaps, sometimes contrive to find 
my own.’? 

“This is the secret. I have a place for 
every thing, and after I have done using 
any thing, it is my rule to put it away in 
its proper place.” 

“ Yes, just as though your life depended 
on it!” 

“‘ My life does not depend on it, Mary, 
but my convenience does, very much.”’ 

“ Well, I never can find time to put my 
things away.”’ 

“ How much more time will it take to 
put a thing away, in its proper place, than 
it will tohunt after it, when itis lost ?’’ 

“ Well, I'll never borrow of you again, 
you may depend upon it.”’ 

“Why? you are not affronted, Mary, 
I hope ?” 

“Q,no, dear Sarah! 
and I am determined, now, to do as you 
do—to have a place for every thing and 
every thing in its place.”’ 


— 


GETTING RICH. 

Keep at it, dig, dig, if you would become 
rich, stop for nothing, drive ahead, neglect 
the poor, scorn benevolence, wear out your 
constitution; and assure as youlive, wealth 
will pour in upon you likea flood. But 
remember, it must be acomfortable reflec- 
tion, that you have worn yourself out in 
accumulating property, while death will 
soon stare you in the face. You who 
would be rich, do not forget, we pray you, 
that you must die and leave all your pro- 
perty in other hands. Tell us, would it 
not be better to enjoy life by having done 
what is really necessary in doing good to 
others, assisting the poor and needy, and 
in laying up atreasure above? Just believe 
it, and you will be ten fold more happy, 
enjoy more of the happiness of life, live to 
a greater age, and die in peace. , 


GLASS. 

It is difficult to foresee to what perfec- 
tion the manufacture of glass may be 
brought, and to what purposes the article 
may yet be applied. The balance spring 
of a chronometer is now made of glass, as 
a substitute for steel, and possesses a great- 
er degree of elasticity, and a greater pow- 
er of resisting the alternations of heat and 
cold. A ‘chronometer with a glass balance 
spring was sent to the North Sea, exposed 
to a competition with nine other chrono- 
meters, and the result of the experiment 
was a report in favour of the chronometer 
with a glass spring. Ina manufactory in 
France, they are now making glass pipes 
for the conveyance of water, which cost 
nearly thirty per cent. less than the iron 
pipes now used, and will bear a far great- 
er exterifal pressure. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Novet Mope or Cutture.—As every 
successful ex periment connected with farm- 
ing is worthy to be recorded, we insert 
the following, in the hope that it will prove 
worthy the attention of the agriculturist. 
Mr. James Robinson of the Brackley Point 
Road, a very enterprising, industrious, and 
observing farmer, was desirous to ascer- 
tain how Oats and Peas would grow to- 
gether. Last spring he sowed half a bush- 
el of peas, and about that quantity less 
than ordinary of oats to an acre. They 


_kept pace in their growth—the oatsa trifle 


higher than the peas. There was no ad- 
ditional manure or any other difference in 
the preparation of the ground previous to 
planting, but as it is usually made for oats 
alone. ‘The oats turned out well, and the 
peas an excellent crup, and, what is not 
common, without any wormsinthem. He 
found no difficulty in separating the peas 
from the oats when threshed, with a Fan- 
ner. As they grew the oats supported the 
peas—they ripened together, and there 
was no mildew—they were cut with the 
scythe when ripe. 
ment will be renewed next spring, and, if 
again successful, will be permanently 
adopted, as we think the general culture 
of peas, is, at present, too much neglected, 
but would amply repay itself, by bettering 
the quality of our pork, for exportation, as 
well as the many domestic uses.— Prince 
Edward’s Island Gazette. 


Sea Pear.—The Portland Bulletin de- 
scribes what it calls a “sea pear,’’ which 
may ‘be found beneath the waves along 
the sea coast of our state. Off Frenchman’s 
bay the fishermen frequently drag sam- 
ples of it up, attached to their kellecks or 
anchors. It adheres by sprangly roots to 
the mud in deep water, has a vegetable 
stem about three feet.in length, to which 
the animal portion, which in shape is like 
a pear, attaches. It is difficult to deter- 
mine exactly where the vegetable emerges 
into the animal, but it is by no means so 
ditlicult to perceive that the lower portion 
in reality is of a vegetable and the upper 
part of an animal nature. When handled 
the animal portion shrinks within itself 
until it becomes as hard almost as stone. 
On dissection, organs of digestion, respira- 
tion, and the various other appurtenances 
of organized beings, are readily perceived 
—aud it is evidently susceptible of pain. 

TuRPENTINE AND Tar.—The extraction 
of turpentine from the pine trees which 
cover the region near the. sea coast in the 
Southern States, furnishes employment for 
a great portion of the population, especial- 
ly the poorer classes. A Southern paper 
gives an account of the process by which 
this is effected; it is even simpler than 


that by which sugar is manufactured from} 


the sap of the maple at the north: 
As soon as the sap begins to runin the 
season, a notch is made near the root o 


I am ashamed, 


We hope this experi-| 


the tree to catch the turpentine. This is| 
called boxing the tree. ‘Then it is dipped 
out, generally with a simple gourd, into 
buckets, which are emptied into the bar- 
rels on the spot. These are ready for mar- 
ket as soon as they are filled. 

“ Another small portion of the tree is 
then pared off and the sap then descends 
freely into these receptacles. Under this 
operation, a pine will usually live for six 
or seven years, and is nsed in this manner 
until it is thus deprived of its bark and a 
small portion of its trunk, to the height of 
ten or fifteen feet. | ; 

‘One man, it is calculated, will attend 
to 7000 boxes in a season, and will col- 
lect from 100 to 130 barrels of turpentine 
in a year.” ae 

When the trees become useless for this 
purpose they are felled and cut up into 
small pieces, which are piled in heaps, set 
on fire, and carefully covered with dirt. 
As the wood slowly burns away, the tar 
runs from beneath into gutters prepared 
for its reception. The kiln, while burning, 
is carefully watched day and night. One 
hundred barrels of tar are usually made 
from a single kiln, and the remains of the 
wood are then used for charcoal. 

BESTOWMENT OF CHARITIES. 

The following extract from a report of 
the missionary of the. Free Episcopal 
Church in the city of Boston, is worthy of 
the attention of those who bestow charities: 

“ Another fact which I have noticed, 
and which is of importance to the poor, is 
that in the bestowment of both public and 
private charities, the improvident, the help- 
less, the dirty, are more generally assisted 
than the provident and the tidy. If a 
person is clean, whole and tidy,or the room 
is clean and orderly, though very poor, 
they are thought not to need assistance ; 
(I have known them to be told so,) and the 
next neighbour, who, perhaps, was/esmore 
than the ofher gets, is thought to be more 
needy, because he is surrounded by dirt, 
confusion, and cheerless appearances. An 
old, respectable, but disabled man, applied 
for wood, last winter, to the city; he and 
his wife had been furnished for several 
winters, but were then refused. The rea- 
son for refusing them was, that they ap- 
peared decent. The man could do little 
or nothing, through infirmity, and the old 
woman, though sixty-five years of age, 
supported both by taking in washing. 
When the man urged his necessity, he was 


reminded that he wore a very decent coat} 


on Sundays. Now the history of that coat 
was, that six years ago, by saving a-nine- 
pence or a quarter of a dollar at a time, 
five dollars were obtained, and a second- 
hand coat was purchased, and once a week 
it was put on, to go decently to church in. 
How much clothing, in the meantime, has 
been obtained,and improvidently destroy- 
ed, by those who got the wood, which 
was refused to the old people ?”’ 


IRON HOUSES. 
The late frightful earthquakes in the 
West Indies, in which the brick and stone 
buildings of whole towns have been level- 
led with the ground, and the wooden ones 
consumed by the fires which usually burst 
out after the overthrow of the other build- 
ings, have drawn the attention of many per- 
sons to the advantage of houses construct- 
ed of iron, which have been found to stand 
the shocks of the severest earthquakes un- 
injured. Some of these iron dwellings, 
have been, in consequence, ordered from 
Mr. Laycock for different parts of the 
world. He has now finished a very neat 
iron cottage, which he has just built for 
two maiden ladies residing in the island 
of St. Lucia. 


TALKING TO THE POINT. 

Hunt, the veteran temperance lecturer, 
tells a story of an aged clergyman in Vir- 
ginia, who was wont to say, that a preach- 
er of the gospel should be ready, at a mi- 
nute’s warning, to preach from any sub- 
ject, furnished from the Bible. After go- 
ing through with the preliminary exercises, 
one morning, a parishioner handed him 
this text, “ Where art thou The preach- 
er arose without hesitation, read his text, 
and said :—“ The subject naturally divides 
itself into three heads. Ist. Every man is 
of necessity somewhere. 2d. Most men 
are where they ought nofto be. 3d. Un- 
less you take care, you will all soon be 
where you would not like to be.” — 


THE FATE OF KINGS. 

In looking over the records of the Ro. 
man Empire, from the reign of Severus, 
to that of Claudius II., a period of sixty 
years, we discovered that fourteen Cesars 
had reigned in succession, every one of 
whom was murdered. Of the nineteen 
that preceded Severus, ten met with vio. 


lent deaths, and of the twenty-six that fol- 


lowed Claudius, to the division of the em- 
pire, a period of little more than a hundred 
years, all died either by suicide, poison, or 
assassination. There were sixty-four Em- 
perors after Julius Cesar, forty-five of 
them were monsters of crime and iniquity. 
What a comment upon the danger of 
possessing undue power! What a lesson 
to ambition ! : 


INDIRECT LOSS OF PROPERTY BY WAR. 

War not only demands for its support 
vast sums of money, but dries up the main 
sources of a nation’s wealth. Its victims 
are mostly men in the vigour of life. It 
cripples alnost every species of business. 
It cuts the sinews of enterprise in every 
department of gainful industry. Fields lie 
untilled ; factories stand still; the shop and 
the counting-room are deserted; vessels 
rot at the wharves; every kind of trade is 
interrupted or deranged ; immense masses| 
of capital are withdrawn from use; the 
entire energies of a nation are turned into 
the channel of war, and its resources 
whelmed in this mighty vortex of ruin. 


ERIES No. Il.—NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 
OF CHILDREN’S TRACTS.—Just published by the 
American Sunday School Union. Series No. Il., of twen- 
ty-four attractive little books, of four pages each, with a 
a neat and appropriate cut. Six ror aCrnt. The follow-} 
ing are the titles of this series. The titles of No. 1, were 
given in our last. 

All the World on Stilts.—Signs.—Fourth Commandment 
Broken.—Little Jane—A Deed of Love.—The Lurking' 
Enemy, or the Safest Place in the Cage-—The Grocery 
Ruined Him.—Harvest Close upon Seed-time —What is it 
fora Child to Know the Scriptures,—Going Apprentice.— 
Pull it up by the Root.—The Fish which Brought Money 
to Christ —Daily Mercies.—Death of Litthe Mary.—The 
Fruitiess Fig ‘Tree or New Year's Thoughts.—The Great 
Cana', or all Have Something to do.—T he Bible is True. 
The Home Made Boy.—The Baby is with God.—'The Wise 
Man.—T he Traveller's Prayer.—Give us this day our Daily 
Bread. —The Flower Beds —Parental Anxiety. : 

For _ at the Depository, No. 146 Chestnut st. Philad. 

may 

W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in be 
e and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Wainut, South-west corner of Arch and Tenth sts . 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality oi 
Green Black Teas of the latest im tions, by the 
chest, half chest, or ea iene y at the lowest cash prices 


Just_received, a suppl vernment Java, genuine 
ane aid Sumatra Coffee, for sale low by the tag 8 
tail, | apri 


PUBLISHED.—Curist on Caoss; An Expo- 

sition of the Twenty second Psalm. By the Rev. John 
Stevenson. First American, from the tenth London edition. 
12mo. Price $1. 

Tae Lire anp Power or True Gop.iiness, Described/ 
in a Series of Discourses. By Alexander McLeod, D. D., 
late pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian church, New York. 
Fourth edition. With an Introductory Essay, by John Niel 
McLeod, D.D. 12mo, Price 75cents. 

CouNSELS OF THE AGED TO THE YOUNG. 


By A. Alexan- 
der, D. D. 
ard 


To which is added,“ Early Piety.” By Rich- 
. neat cloth, edge. Price 31} cents. 
ROBERT CARTER, Ne w York and Pittsburgh. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, Philadelphia. may 


ALUABLE HISTORICAL anno STANDARD WORK. 
TO THE READING COMMUNITY.—Gairritn & 
Simon, No. 188 North Third street, Philadelphia, are now 
issuing in numbers the HISTORY OF THE POPES to 
A. D. 1758; by Archibald Bower, Esq., formerly public 


Professor of Rhetoric, History, and Philosophy, in the Uni-| 


versities of Rome, Fermo, and Macerota, and in the latter 
place Counsellor of the Inquisition, With an Introduction| 
and a continuation to the present time by the Kev. Samuel! 
Hanson Cox, D. D. Professor Extraordinary of Biblical and 
—— History in the Union Theological Seminary, New 

ork. 
‘This work was originally issued in England, and occupi- 
ed its author nearly fifty years in pry and was pub- 
lished in seven quarto volumes, at a heavy cost. 

‘The undersigned propose to furnish the work in handsore!} 
style, at twenty-five cents per number, to be completed in 
twenty-four numbers, making three handsome volumes, at 
the low price of Six Dollars; thereby placing it within the 


reach of all who may desire a correct and faithful History| 


of the Church of Rome, from its foundation to the presen 
time. The first volume is now bound and ready for delive- 
ry, and the second will be ready in a few days. 


The fullowing are some of the recommendations of the, 


work. 
From the Rev. Dr. Berg, Pastor of the German Reformed 
Church in Philadelphia. 

Bower's History of the Popes is a work which has hereto. 
fore, from its voluminous character and its scarcity been ac- 
cessible to few, and although its high reputation has always 
kept it in demand, it has never been fairly brought within 
the reach ofthe reading public. ‘The work embodies a vast 
amount of historical intormation which may be relied upon 
as authentic, the author having enjoyed the very best, op- 
portunities of consulting manuscripts and other documenis,| 
in order to verify his statements. ‘I‘he fact that Bower com- 
menced his work an ardent Romanist, and ended it a most; 
zealous Protestant, is in itself sufficient to create an interest} 
in his book. It affordsthe undersigned great pleasure to 
commend the work to the favourable notice of all who de- 
sire a circumstantial history of the Pupes. 

Joserpn F. Bere, D. D. 
We fully concur with the Rev. Dr. Berg in his opinion of 
the above 
v. Cors. C. Cuyler, .» pastor of the Second Presbyte-| 
rian church, Philadelphia. by 
Rev. John Chambers, pastor of the First Independent church, 
Philadel phia. 

Rev. Theophilus Storke, pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran} 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Wm. Urie, pastor of the Fifth street Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. L. Scott, M. A., pastor of the Union Methodist Episco-| 
pal church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Leonard Fletcher, pasior of the Central Baptist church, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. B. Hagany, pastor of the Ebenezer Methodist Epis- 
copal church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Wm. Cooper, pastor of the Wharton street Methodist 
Episcopal church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. John 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. James Flannery, pastor of the Sanctuary Methodist 
Episcopal church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. John Street, City Missionary, Philadelphia. 

Rev. John McDowell, D. D., pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian church, Philadelphia. 3 

Rev. A. D. Gillette, M. A., pastor of the Eleventh Baptist 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Robert Adair, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Southwark, 

Rev. George B. Ide, pastor of the First Baptist church, Phil- 
adel phia. 

Rev. W. Loughridge, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, | 

Rev. John J. Kerr, M. D., rector of the Advent Episcopa! 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., pastor of the Clinton street, Pres- 

Rev. J. Castle, pastor of the Nazareth Methodist Episcupa! 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Anson Rood, pastor of the Central Presbyterian church, 
Northern Liberties, 

Rev J. Lansing Burrows, pastor of the Broad street Baptist 
church, Philadelphia, 

Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, pastor of the Western Methodist 
Episcopal church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Samuel Stevenson, pastor of the Reformed Presbyteri- 
an church, Fairmount. ; 

Rev. James W. Stewart, pastor of the Union Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Willis Lord, pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian church 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. B. Perry, D. D., pastor of the New Market street, 
Baptist church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. E. J. Richards, agg of the Western Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Northern Liberties. 

Rev.-E. J. James, 
pal church, Philadelphia, 

Rev. Wm. Ramsey, pastor of the Cedar street Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, 

Rev. John S. Inskip, pastor of the Salem Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Philadelphia. 

yagi are ‘Taylor, pastor of the Mariners’ church, Phila- 

elphia. 
a. John Newlin Maffit, professor of elocution and Belles 
veltres, 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D D., rector of the Epi Epi 
copal church, Philadelphia. amc 

Rev. William Shadrach, pastor of the Sansom street Baptist 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Jam: s Smith, presiding elder of the south Philadelphia 
district of the M. E. Church. 

W.G. E. Agnew, M. D., late principal of Zane street Public 
School, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As Bower's History of the Popes of Rome, all of them, 245 
from the beginning, to Benedict X1V., who died in 1758, and 
with the continuation to include the remaining seven tw the 
present reigning Pope, Gregory XVI. the 252 inclusive, is 
to be published by Messrs. Griffith & Simons of Philadel- 
phia—the undersigned are happy to recommend the work, 
and the manner of publishing it, and its pre-eminent} 
cheapness, as incomparably valuable, and worthy of the 
patronage of all American patriots, Protestants and Chris- 
tians. ‘There is no other work in the world like it or 
to compare with it. Itis a dictionary of most useful and 
entertaining knowledge, readable and authentic, and such 
as every scholar, not only, but every respectable family, 
that loves knowledge, or knows how to value it, ought to 
possess, As such, we pray for its success through all this 
nation, and throughout the total English world in both he- 
mispheres, as a standard and an excellent work, which al- 
mus! any one can betier afford to buy than to want. 

New York, December 18, 1844. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, 

Rev. Thomes H. Skinner, D. D., pastor of Mercer street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 

Rev. Joseph McElroy, D. D., pastor of the First Reformed 
Dutch church, New York. 

Rev. ‘Thomas E, Bond, D. D., editor of the (Methodist) Chris- 
tian Advocate, New York. 

Rev..Henry Davis, pastor of the Cannon street Baptist ch., 
New York. 

Rev. Wm. Patton, D.D., pastor of the Spring street Presby- 
terian church, New York. 

Rev. J. W. McLane, D. D., New York. 

Rev. Mason Noble, pasior of the Eleventh Presbyterian ch., 
New York, 

Rev. W. J. Cleland, pastor of the Second Associate Reform 
ed Presbyterian church, New York. : 

Rev. N. Bangs, D. D., pastor of the Green street Methodist 
Episcopal church, New York. 

Rev. George Potts, D. D., pastor of the Ninth street Presby- 
terian church, New York. 

Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, New York, 

Rev. Lemuel! Covell, pastor of the Fourth street Baptist ch., 
New York. 

Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D., pastor of the Bleeker street 
Presbyterian church, New Yor 

Rev. Samuel D. Burkhard, pastor of the Houston street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 

Rev. _ J. pata D. D., principal of the Cornelius Institute, 

ew k. 

Rev. A. Wheelock, pastor of the Sixteenth street Baptist 
church, New York. 

Rev. D. B. Coe, pastor of the Allen street Presbyterian ch., 
New York. 

Rev. George Duffield, jr., pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
church, Brooklyn. 

Rev. S. A. Corsy, pastor of the Eleventh street Baptist ch., 


New York. 
Rev. 8. be Spear, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian church, 
rooklyn. 

Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian} 
church, New York. 

Rev. J. Spaulding, Secretary of the Seamen's Friend Soci- 
ety, New York. 

Rev. John Hassell, pastor of Primitive church, New York. 

Rev. Charles Read, pastor of the Second Presbyterian ch., 
New York 

Rev. S. H. Cone, pastor of the First Baptist church, N. York. 

Kev. David Bellamy, pastor of the Stanton street Baptist) 
church, New York. 

Rev. W. D. Snodgrass, D. D., pastor of the Fifteenth street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 

Rev. Gauge Benedict, pastor of Norfolk street Baptist ch., 
New York. 

Letters of warm commendation and encouragement have 
been received from the following clergymen. 

Rev. John N. McLeod, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Thomas Dewitt, D. D., New York. 

Rev. John Dowling, New York. 

Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D. D., Albany, New York. 

Rev. Samuel Fisher, D D., West Bloomfield, N. Jersey. 

Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical) 
History and Church Government in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, remarks that “it is about twenty-five 
years since | became possessed of Bower's work in the ori- 
ginal edition in seven volumes quarto; and | can truly say, 
that the more frequently | have consulted it the deeper has 
bacome my impression of its great value asa source of infor- 
mation concerning the rise, progress, abominations of! 
the Papacy.” 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed to the 
Americ.n Editor from a distinguished and excellent British 
Nobleman, residing in London, namely : 

“ I agree with you that in these days of reviving Jesuitry 
on the Continent, and of Pnestly assumption in England/ 
and America, authentic information respecting those pre 
tended successors of the Aposties is much needed. | there- 
fore heartily wish your publication success. 

‘ I hope some copies of your pro edition of ‘ Bower's 
History of the Popes,’ will make their way into our Book- 
s2ilers’ shops; fur it 1s more needed in England than in the 
United States.” 

Similar commendations have been given by the following 
periodicals—New York Observer, New York Evangelist, 
New York Christian Intelligencer, New York Christian 
Advocate ; Protestant Banner, Philadelphia; Christian Ob- 
server, Philadelphia; Baptist Record, Philadelphia; Daily 
Advertiser, Albany, New York; oe Spectator, Alba- 
ny, New York; Boston Recorder, and many other of the 
best religious periodicals in the country. april 5—@t* | 


Grant, pastor of the Eleventh Presbyterian| 


tor of St. Georges’ Methodist Episco-| 


peeeeuaee YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey —A. Ricsarpson, A. 
Principal.—T his Seminary will open and commence its first 
session on the 7th of May next, and is designed to afford 
young ladies a thorough discipline in the sulid and orna- 
mental branches of education, and to connect the attainment 
of sound learning and refined accomplishments with religi- 
ous influences. ‘he members of the Seminary will consti- 
tute a family, under the immediate and entire supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, who enter upon their duties 
with the advantage of successful experience. 

The elegant and commodious buildings of the Seminary 
are entirely new, and have been erected for the express 
pu ‘pose of a permanent Female Boarding School of the first 
class. ‘The situation is healthful and pleasant, easily acces- 
sible, daily, from New York and Philadelphia. 

‘Tsaus.—For pupils under twelve years of age $80 per 
session. Over twelve $90. This is in full for tuition in all 
the English and Classical studies, for board, fuel, lights, and 
washing. The only extras will be for Instrumental Music, 
French, and Drawing. Pupils will not be required to pro- 
vide any articles of furniture. 

Circulars may be obtained in New York at Shepard’s, 191 
Broad way ; Lockwood's, 411 do.; at Robert Carter's Book- 
store,,Canal street , and at the Depository of the Presbyteri- 
an Board of Publication, Brick Church hapel, and in Phila- 
delphia, at the Bookstore of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, corner of Seventh and George streets. 


The subscribers, believing that Freehold is a location pe- 
culiarly favourable for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, 
erected during the season, at their own expense, spaci- 
ous and elegant buildings for the purpose, and being tully 
satisfied ourselves as to the qualifications of Mr and Mrs. 
Richardson to conduct the schoo!, have great confidence in 
commending it to the attention of parents who are about 
selecting a school to which to send their daughters; and ex- 
“whe our deliberate conviction that in no reapect will it 

second to any Young Ladies’ Seminary in New Jersey. 

For generai information respecting the school, the aub- 

ngham, of New ; and to s,Cu \ 
McDowell, Philadelphia. 
D. V. McLean, Pastor of the Village Ch. 
Joun Hutt, Esq., 
march 22—tf ‘Tnomas G. Harcourt, Esq. 


Py CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—Man- 
TUA, ONE MILE FROM WILMINGTON, DELawarke. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a substan- 
tial English; Mathematical, and Classical education. 

TeERms.—For the Engliish branches and mathematics, per 
annum, $130. For the Classics, with strict attention to any 
of the preceding, in which the pupil may he found defective, 
$140. Payable quarterly,in advance ‘This covers ail ex. 
penses except buoks. Term eleven weeks. Pupils may 
enter at any time. Number limited to twenty-five. 

Pupils are required to attend the morning and evenin 
devotions of the family—Presbyterian church and Sabbat 
School on the Sabbath, and Bible Class and recitation of the 
Assembly's Catechisms on Sabbath evenings. 

The most satisfactory unsolicited testimonials, from gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing in the country, may be 
seen by calling upon the Principal. 

He also refers to the Kev. Geo. Junkin, D. D., and to the 
Rev. Professor Nassau. who know the standing of his pupils 
in Lafayette College. Rev. M. B. Hope, whe ten witnessed 
an examination of some of the pupils.— Messrs. Alfred and 
C.1. Du Pont, the Hon, J. M. Clayton, Hon, J. J. Milligan, 
and H. Latimer, Esq., whose sons have been educated in the 
Institute, Rev. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 

april 12—61 

RUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDA NCR —Second 
Edition.— A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by Alexander Cruden, A.M. A new edition con- 
densed, with an Introduction by Rev. David King, D. D. 

&rCheap edition, boards $1.25, sheep $1.50; fine edition, 
cloth $2, sheep extra $2.25. 

From the Rev. Baron Stow. 

« I have examined Cruden’s Condensed Concordance, and 
am happy in expressing my conviction, that by publishing 
the work you have rendered to biblical students an impor- 
tant service. [n fulness and accuracy, it far exceeds any 
other work of its kind with which Iam acquainted. ‘Teach- 
ers in Sabbath schools and Bible classes, as well as minis- 
ters of the gospel, will find it an invaluable guide in the 
search for the treasures of the divine word ” 

From the Rev. William Jenks, D. D. : 

“Iam free to express a favourable opinion Of its design 
and execution.” 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. ; 

“We are happy to introduce this volume to onr renders; 
and thank the publishers for providing so invaluable a work, 
at so rensonable a price. It will be worth the best effort of 
the Sabbath school teachers, and larger pupils, to make this 
a part, and, next to the Bible itself the best part of their ap- 
paratus for preparing themselves for their Sabbath recita- 
tions. The condensation effected on this edition, leaves the 
book even more perspicuous, and a readier help than be- 
fore.”—Christian Mirror. 

“ This edition of Cruden’s celebrated work is somewhat 
rearranged and condensed. The Bible Dictionary, which 
Cruden incorporated with his work, but which has become 
obsolete by discoveries of modern times, has been omitted, 
and also some condensation of the quotations. These changes 
probab'y do not impair the value of the work, either to the 
minister or the private student of God's word ; while the 
reduce its bulk so as to bring it at a low price.” — New Yor 
Evangelist. 

“The Condensed Concordance now offered to the public 
is designed to be a full and fair copy of all that is valuable 
iu Cruden as a Concordance. Ministers and students in 
theology will avail themselves of an indispensable book of 
reference, furnished them in a style of so much beauty and 
pr at so low e price. To the Sabbath school 
teacher, a good Concordance is as neccssary as to a pastor.” 
— New York Observer. 

“Cruden’s Concordance has stood for more than a cen- 
tury, not only unrivalled but unapproached, in the depart- 
ment of biblical learning to which it belongs. The work 
has lost nothing of its value from being condensed, as we 
find it, in the present edition.”—Allany Religious Specta- 
tor 


“There have been various works of this kind published 
at different times, but that of Cruden’s has always and most 
deservedly held the pre-eminence ; this, however, has hither- 
to been published in so expensive a form, that it was beyond 
the means of a large portion of readers to purchase it. The 
present edition, in being relieved of some things which eon- 
tributed to render all former ones unnecessarily cumbrous 
without adding to the substantial value of the work, becomes 
an exceedingly cheap book.”—Albany Argus. 

“C.K.&L are doing the American ministry and church 
a great service by the publication of this invaluable work, 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all. Wecan- 
not see but itis in all points, as valuable a book of reference 
for ministers and Bible students, as the old edition.— Chris- 
tian Reflector. 

‘¢ All in the incomparable work of Cruden that is essential 
to a Concordance, is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price "—Christian Watchman. 

“The most full and correct Concordance Of the Scriptures 
ever published in the English language is the great work of 
Alexander Cruden. ‘The new condensed and cheap work 
prepared from the voluminous and costly one of Cruden, op- 

tunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. The wo 
hes been examined critically by several ministers and others, 
and pronounced complete and accurate.”— Baptist Record. — 

Published 

GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, Boston, 

And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 

States. ap 26—4t 


ALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORK.—The 
Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, by Charles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition, &c. &c. 
In five magnificent large imperial octavo volumes, with an 
Atlas of large and extended maps. Price twenty-five dol- 
lars. done up in beautiful extra cloth binding. 

i This great and truly national work is issued in astyle 
of superior magnificence and beauty, containing sixty-four 
large and finished Line Engravings, embracing Scenery, 
Portraits, Manners, Customs, &c. &c.; forty-seven exqui- 
site steel Vignettes, worked among the letier press; about 
two hund and fifty finely executed Wood Cut IIlustra- 
tions; fourteen large and smal! Maps and Charts, and nearly 
seventy-six hundred pages of Letter Press. 

Just received, and for sale b 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


ap 19 


NTERESTING AND VALUABLE WORK.—The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication have just published, 
NarRraTive oF A Mission oF INQUIRY TO THE JEWS, FROM 
THE Cuurca or SCOTLAND in 1839. 575 pages 12mo. bound 
in half calf, illustrated with many superior wood engrav- 
ings and three maps. Price $1] 25. 

I'his book needs only to be seen to insure it a place in the 
library of every one who admires graphic delineations of 
places and manners, interesting narratives of personal ad- 
venture, and clear illustrations of scripture facis and prophe- 
cies, all giving evidence that the authors’ hearts were pow- 
erfully influenced by love to God and to his ancient cove- 
nant people. 

‘The price is put uncommonly low, that it may be brought 
within the reach of all classes of readers. 

For sale at the Corner of George and Seventh sts. Philad. 

may 3 JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 
Published by Barrincron & HaswEi, 293 Market 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

* { k:ow of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it ‘s calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr. — 
S. H. Cone, . 

“ [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“tlenry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read ee 
Dodd ridge. may 18—ly 


OLLER ACADEMY —It is believed that few Semina- 

4 ries in the country possess such ample means of instruc- 
tion as Loiler Academy, situated in Hathorough, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania. Lvery opportunity which 
the student need desire for improvement, is here placed be- 
fore him. The chastening influence of the sexes upon 
other, is happily blended with sound mental and moral 
discipline. ‘The subscriber unites long experience with un- 
tiring zeal in his profession, in endeavouring to sustain the 
high reputation of this time honoured Insutution. A tho- 
rough preparation for college or business, and strict aiten- 
tion to the formation of habits, will be as fully secured asin 
the more expensive schools. Stage coaches daily pass to 
and from Philadelphia, which is but fifteen miles distant. 

The summer term will commence on the 14th of April. 
Expenses per quarter, fur board, tuition, books, and station- 
ery $28 in advance. 

RererEences.—Rev. Dr. William A. McDowell, Rev. M. 
B. Hope, Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. J. P. Engles, Hon, Cal- 
vin Blythe, Ovid F. Johnson, Esq., Philadelphia. 

march 29—3m* SAMUEL CROSSGROVE, Principal. 


TRASBURG ACADEMY, Lancaster county, Pennsy!l- 
i vania.—The summer session of this Institution will 
commence on ‘Thursday the first day of May. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a thorough Eng- 
lish and classical education. ; 
Trrms.—Board, tuition, washing. &c., per session, of five 
months, $50. ‘There is no extra charge whatever, during 
the summer term. 
References will be given to any who desirethem. Circu- 
lars and Catalogues, containing particulars, can be had by 


addressing Rey. DAVID McCARTER, Principal. 
Parenis wishing to place their sons in this institution, 
make early application. april 5—6t 
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